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WITH THE CONQUERING TUBK. 



DOWN THE VABDAB. 

It was something of a physical relief to emerge 
on the Turkish side of the frontier, and exchange 
the squat, flat-fSstced Servian for the long-limbed, 
big -featured .Turk. Sharp nosed, bold eyed, 
bushy browed, a little heavy in the mouth and 
cheek, slouching a little in his walk, a little 
slow in movement, but always powerful in 
build and masterful in bearing— he is the stuff 
which either heroes or devils might be made 
of But he is primarily and beyond all mis- 
taking a man. 

The rambling little frontier station is called 
Zibeftche, or rather it is so transliterated for 
convenience of pronunciation, and one wonders 
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2 DOWN THB VARDAB. 

respectfully how inconvenient it may have been 
before. Leave Zibeftche and at once you are 
in the East. Immediately there is the dash of 
colour : the fez in all shades of red, from joyous 
scarlet to sad plum-colour, runs through every- 
thing like a thread of red embroidery. This is 
the one note of uniformity. Otherwise the Turk, 
or his subject, draws no rein upon the fancy in 
the matter of colours. He clothes himself spon- 
taneously in rainbows, and groups himself with- 
out aflfectation into spectroscopes. A blue shirt 
or a magenta jersey, a buff open waistcoat or 
a green ftir- lined cloak, or a black or a white 
sheepskin, a sash of scarlet touched with gold 
and green, either six inches wide or a generous 
two feet swathing all the body — ^you see them 
all in any knot of half a dozen. You will see 
breeches that recall the Western groom, bags 
that recall a bicycle skirt, violet skin-tights or 
the white kilt and high, white, braided gaiters 
of the Albanian. K a man fancies the gold 
embroidery on his socks, he wears them outside 
his trousers ; if he does not, they will do inside ; 
if he has no socks at all, why, he does not 
pretend to have any, and gets on just as well. 
All this and more you may see as you joggle 
not too hurriedly down the valley of the Vardar. 
The sight is not without its serious import, for 



WHICH ARE THE MACEDONIANS? 3 

are we not in Macedonia ? For all the curious 
stranger knows, each costume stands for one of 
the jarring races whose feuds and clashing 
ambitions have made Macedonia the infernal 
machine of Europe. The gaiters of the Alban- 
ian and the knee-boots of the Servian, the 
dark-blue kilt of the Wallach and the shoddy 
reach-me-downs of the Greek, the sheepskin cap 
of the Bulgar and the fez of the Turk — from 
head to foot these people express in their very 
garments the elements of the problem of Mace- 
donia. " Macedonia for the Macedonians," cried 
Mr Gladstone in the generosity of his unin- 
structed ardour ; but which are the Macedonians ? 
There are at least six kinds of Macedonians. 
Each insists that it is the true and only heir, 
and must enter into the whole inheritance ; and 
that is the beginmng and end, and the perpet- 
ual imminent peril of the Macedonian question. 
Because of this the &ctious claimants establish 
consulates and endow bishoprics and provoke 
outrages. Because of this each is ready to rush 
into war at any moment, to swallow up the 
whole cake before anybody else can have a bite 
at it. Many have been the proposed medicines 
for Macedonia; but one that will cure all dis- 
contents there never has been yet. And until 
six into one goes one there never will be 



4 DOWN THE TABDAIt. 

In this kaleidoscope of nationalities ano 
national dresses appeared the uniform of the 
Turkish soldier with a steadily increasing in- 
sistence. Soldiers there were, of course, from 
the first — at the frontier and at the little 
fioiard - houses alon^: the line. At first they 
t^t^. Her^^and there . «.er™t, hi 
Martini slung over his shoulder and his helt 
of cartridges round his waist, smoked stolidly 
by the side of the line or at a wayside station. 
But they were less stolid than usual. When 
a few were gathered together they seemed more 
alert than is the Turkish wont ; they joked 
and were not above a little horseplay. Their 
behaviour in the train was that of all other 
soldiers in trains. They laughed and shouted; 
they did not sit still for a minute on end; 
whenever the train stopped a minute— and first 
and last it stopped a good many — they got 
out, and devoted great energy to doing things 
of no importance. At every station there were 
the same loitering, chibook-puffing Martinis and 
cartridge belts; the same unusual animation, 
yet animation always without excitement. No 
screams of "Zeto Hellas!" or ^* Zeto ho pole- 
mos!" or "-4 Berlin!" But at one station, 
where some forty men embarked, they gave one 
cheer. Their cheer was neither enthusiastic nor 



"an aemy in bags." 



joyous. It was deep and hoarse and grim, like 
the growl of a beast that scents blood. It was 
the sort of cheer that you wake up at night 
to remember. 

The uniform of these soldiers was peculiar, 
but not extensive. Uniform, indeed, is the 
unhappiest possible word for it, for there was 
nothing imiform about it except the fez, and 
even over that one gallant fellow wore a crim- 
son shawl muffling his face and tied under his 
chin, as if he were an old lady with toothache. 
Still almost all the reservists had one military 
garment — usually a coat. Shabby it may have 
been, and usually was, but still it was a coat, 
generally blue or black, and not without a trace 
here and there of red or blue facings. But to 
infer from the disorder of their apparel that 
the Turks are unfitted for heavy campaigning 
was even now absurd. The first hour in Turkey 
was enough to teach that lesson to any man 
with eyes in his head. To talk about an army 
in rags and barefooted, as was being busily 
done in English newspapers, was merely twaddle. 
What if they were in rags? The Turkish 
peasant lives in rags ; and the shrill wind from 
the mountains does not move him to a single 
shiver. His uniform coat may be old, but it 
is one more garment than usual, and therefore 
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all to the good. As for his feet, certainly he 
has no hoots. But then he never has hoots; 
he doesn't want hoots, and they would make 
him profoundly uncomfortable if he were made 
to wear them. Only soldiers in garrison in 
towns ever wear boots in this coimtry. There 
were waiting at the front for each of these 
men a couple of pairs of sandals or canvas 
slippers. A gentleman who was in the Crimea 
told me that with these the Turks would march 
on for ever when our men were falling out by 
the dozen, because their boots galled them. The 
sandal is good enough for the Turk to plough 
his land and herd his sheep in; it would pre- 
sumably be good enough for him to fight the 
Greeks in. 

As we crept further down the Vardar, nearer 
to Salonica, the sea, and the front, we took on 
board no more soldiers. Those we had were only 
small detachments, often only twos or threes — 
men from the remote mountain valleys, it ap- 
peared, who had received the call to arms late 
and were late in getting to the railway. The 
main force of the third Army Corps, which stands 
for the fighting strength of Macedonia, had 
poured itself long ago down to Salonica, to pass 
thence slowly to the frontier mountains. So as 
we still crept south the country became silent 



AT SALONICA. 7 

and somnolent. The valley became at many- 
points a gorge with just room for the train to 
cling to the foot of a cliff as it wound through 
the deepening shadows. Villages and stations 
were few and distant. A poor country — though 
as the light fell the valley opened out again, 
and fields of wheat and opium poppies spread 
themselves out dimly on either hand. By now 
the train was very silent : the soldiers, like good 
Turks, began to go to sleep as soon as it began 
to grow dark. And I for one was fast asleep 
when there rose up the sound of riot about my 
ears, and a score of yelling dishevelled porters 
were fighting for my bags. I got a dusky 
impression of a fair gravelled platform planted 
with laburnums. I mechanically produced my 
passport, which a polite gentleman in a fez 
seemed to be asking for, and fondly I hoped I 
had seen the last of the thing. I had a vision of 
being driven rapidly between high-walled coiu-t- 
yards and clinging desperately to one side of the 
landau to save myself from being dropped out of 
the other. Then I was in the first hotel in 
Salonica, so they told me, with a large, dingy 
hall and a naked-looking cocoanut-matted dining- 
room, with an orchestra in the cafS and a mob of 
bellowing carriage -drivers in the street fit to 
wake the dead. But they didn't wake me. 
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A GIT7 OF JEW& 



Thb two men in the bare dining-room of the first 
hotel in Salonica were talking bad Spanish. It 
was curious; but were we not in the Levant, 
where you may expect to hear bad anything 
under heaven ? It became more curious when I 
went into the bazaar, and heard two ancient Jews 
— quite unmistakable firey-bearded, eafi:le-nosed» 
luny-eyed, gaberdined Jew-abo toLg ba^ 
Spanish. There must be a large Spanish colony 
in Salonica, I told myself. Then I went to the 
telegraph office. Here was another Jew handing 
in a telegram ; nothing strange in that. But he, 
too, was talking bad Spanish, and — wonder of 
wonders 1 — the staid Turk at the receipt of tele- 
grams was answermg him in bad Spanish too. 
What on earth did it all mean? Could I pos- 
sibly have taken the wrong train somewhere, and 
got to Spain instead of Macedonia ? 



THE LANGUAGE OP SALONICA. 9 

On inquiry I found that this was Salonica after 
all. But Salonica is principally populated by 
Spanish Jews, and Spanish is its staple tongue. 
The Jews have been there some four hundred 
years — since the days of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Persecuted out of Spain, they came to Salonica, 
and the Turk, as always, received them with 
toleration. And there they have been ever since, 
preserving the rites and speaking the language 
of their fathers. In a way it is a purer, because 
an older, Spanish than that of Spain to-day. 
The Spaniards have worn the Latin fitius down 
to hijo by now ; the Jews are still sAjijo with a 
j sound nearer that of France than that of Spain. 
On the rock of Jewish tenacity the storms of time 
and cataclysm have beaten in vain. They talk 
as they talked when they left Spain ; they dress 
much as they dressed ; they keep themselves to 
themselves, and are proud to call themselves 
Spaniards. The less educated are convinced 
that they are the only Spaniards in the world. 
Even those who know Spanish ports well 
would never dream of trying to talk as the 
Spaniards do. To them "Espaflol" means Jew, 
and so it does to the rest of Salonica. Out of 
the 120,000 people of the city it is computed 
that over one half are Jews ; Greeks are perhaps 
25,000, and Turks a trifle less. There can hardly 
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10 A CITY OF JEWS. 

be another city of this size in the world where 
the majority of the population are Jews ; there 
are more Jews here than in Jerusalem. Salonica 
is the greatest, and surely the most romantic, 
ghetto in the world. 

But the irony of it, in this principal city of 
Macedonia 1 Here is the province which all 
covet, wherein all are feverishly struggling to 
create or to simulate a preponderance of their 
own nationality. Here is the city which Greeks, 
Bulgars, Servians, and Wallachs claim, which 
Turkey refuses to yield, which Austria and Russia 
will fight for to the death. And the majority of 
its inhabitants are Jewish, and its reigning speech 
is old Spanish ! Macedonia for the Macedonians ? 
Cry rather Jewry for the Jews. 

This is all strange, but there is yet stranger 
to come. Salonica has also a large colony of 
Mussulman Jews. We have heard from time to 
time of a soKtary Jew converted to Christianity, 
but who ever heard before of a Jew turned Turk ? 
Here there is a whole tribe of them. OriginaUy 
they were followers of a false Messiah, who arose 
many generations ago. The Jews rejected him, 
whereupon he embraced Islam with all his dis- 
ciples. The Turks received the converts and 
despised them ; the faithful Jews spat them out 
of their mouths. Neither Turk nor Jew would 
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marry them or give to them in marriage. So 
there they have been ever since — clinging with 
all the steadfast obstinacy of their old race to 
their new faith, marrying each other in and in 
till they are said to have bred into themselves 
weird, superhuman attributes— second-sight and 
prophecy. As to that I know nothing. But 
these Jewish Turks are the only Mussulmans — 
with here and there an Arab or two — who trade 
in the bazaar ; and from their manner of trading 
you may see that whatever they have gained or 
lost they are Jews yet. 

The Jews of Salonica are not of the black, Pol- 
ish cast, which to most Englishmen is the type of 
the race. They came from Spain, and Spain under 
the Moors grew the flower of all Judaism. Their 
faces are less fleshy and finer than those of the 
Eastern breed ; their foreheads and temples high ; 
their silky beards often almost blonde, their noses 
thin and often almost straight. They move with 
a grave dignity, and though their faces express 
BoLhing Tf the weary pftho» of their huLy. 
there is yet something of the patriarch and the 
philosopher in the look of the best of them. 

Except for the fez, the garments of the Salo- 
nica Jew can have changed but little since his 
fathers were driven from beside the Guadalquivir 
He wears a long open surtout, black or indigo 
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or bottle-green, with a lining of for ; inside that, 
down to the heel, is a kind of dressing - gown, 
with a sash round the waist. Underneath he 
condescends to the Gentile trousers; but it is 
part of his stubborn Jewish steadfastness that 
even under the hottest suns of summer he never 
quits his fur. 

His women are the most gorgeous of Salonica. 
Their gala skirts are a wonder of stiff silk, 
embroidered with every flower that grows in a 
queen's garden. Above this it must be owned 
that they have very little more than an open 
bodice and an open lace chemise. But on the 
head elaboration begins again. They must not 
show their hair ; they conceal it, therefore, under 
a flat silk cap, rather like that of a German 
student, only with a yellow ribbon under the 
chin. The cap is all green and white, blue and 
yellow, and cunning needlework; behind it falls 
a bag for the hair, likewise of green silk, its 
drooping end embroidered with pearls. It sounds 
magnificent, but it looks ungraceful, destroying 
all the contours of the head. It is drawn so 
tight over the hair that it pulls up the eyebrows 
till they become almost circles. These women 
are said to be the most educated and cultivated 
of Salonica ; some of them are also, in their 
youth, the most beautifol. But the costume 
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is not one which I should recommend to my 
grandmother. 

There are more than Jews in Salonica ; indeed, 
what are there not ? All the civilisations of the 
Levant have left their mark upon it. Here is 
a building which was once, so they say, the 
Temple of Venus. Here, chipped and defaced, 
stand the sculptured relics of what was once a 
Koman arch, side by side with a crooked hovel, 
wherein, sitting on the bare ground, a baker is 
baking his bread in an oven open to the street. 
Next door is a rather better shop : thia one has 
got a floor, two or three old boxes athwart the 
open front for a coimter, and tin pots and pans 
festooned about the walls ; behind them the 
gipsy smith is cross-legged on the floor, ham- 
mering at others. Turn down a moimtainous 
little alleys — ^mountainous, for it is so little that 
nobody wants to repair it, otherwise Salonica is 
the best -paved town in Turkey, and its main 
streets, where the shabby little ponies pull 
shabby little tramcars, are almost up to the 
standard of the Caledonian Boad. The sloping 
alley is so narrow that the jutting upper rooms 
of the houses hardly leave a streak of blue 
between. Then you come out on to the ruin 
of the Byzantine St Sofia. It is said to be a 
smaller, but exact, model of the mosque of the 
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14 A CITY OF JEWB. 

same name in Constantinople, though it is hard 
to judge by the eye. This church became a 
mosque; the Turks added a slender minaret, a 
portico, and a large court to it; it looked on 
all the changing fates of Salonica till the great 
fire of eight years ago. Then it was burned 
out ; the wall of the court was destroyed, and 
so it stands to this day. It stands a bare form 
amid the dust and desolation all round it; 
charred, crumbling, maimed, blind -eyed, and 
solitary, surely as piteous a ruin as any in the 
world. This for Byzantium ; for Venice speak 
the square battlemented walls, which enclose 
the town on all but the sea side, running back 
from the quay up the hill on which Salonica 
stands, to meet in the rambling citadeL Be- 
neath these still solid monmnents of the Doges 
there passes now the befezzed butcher, his 
bleeding lambs' carcasses slung from hooks on 
two -boards, which he hangs pannierwise on his 
pony's back. Venetian, too, is the White Tower 
at the sea-front. It was built of red brick, and 
was once called the Bloody Tower, When the 
Sultan, in the tender promise of his earlier days, 
heard this he forbade the grisly name, and had 
the tower whitened. The red is wearing through 
again by now ; which thing, say some, is a 
parable. 
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For Turkey speak the gleaming minarets, which 
stand sentinel over every captured mosque. Yet 
the whole impression of the town is not Turkish, 
nor Greek, nor even Jewish, but Levantine. 
There is the Austrian post-office, the French 
library, the Italian hotel. There is a beer-shop 
named after each battleship of the Mediterranean 
squadron. Under the club is a cafS which bears 
an inscription of priceless worth. The top part 
is defaced ; beneath it you may decipher the 
fragment : " British naval sailors ; where you will 
be treated as Englishmen should be; aU kinds 
of drinks ; English spoken." One of the leading 
inhabitants of Salonica is a Jew by race, a papal 
baron, and a British subject. Could such be 
found outside the Levant? It is a city of 
mixtures and mongrels, with the hardly defin- 
able influence of the Eastern Mediterranean over 
all. It is an influence that makes for untidiness 
— in dress and in ideas and in conscience. The 
Levantine is not sympathetic to the Briton : he 
is not distinguished for justice or honesty, tem- 
perance or chastity, industry or courage, though 
I am told he is an early riser. Such as he is, 
Salonica is his. For the Levantine character 
overspreads all races; it can almost change the 
unchanging Jew. 
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A HOSPITAL'S HOSPITALITY. 

Except at the extreme south-western corner a 
crescent of fairly high and fairly steep hills cuts 
off Salonica from the country inland — cuts it off 
also from the land-breeze in summer, as the 
British resident will cheerfully remind yoa On 
the first low slopes of these hills, looking down 
over a quarter of a mile of dusty common, of 
houses half built and houses half fallen to pieces, 
stands the very long, white - plastered, green- 
shuttered, two-storeyed hospital. In front of it 
is a garden, with shady trees and flower-beds. 
Pansies and stocks were blossoming there in the 
last week of March, so forward was the year in 
that sheltered bay, though all the mountains 
down the Greek coast were crusted with snow, 
and we heard — always, of course, from Vienna, 
Salonica's nearest communication with the world 
— of terrible weather on the frontier. You walk 
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through the garden over a kind of tesselated 
pavement, prettily picked out in stones of dif- 
ferent colours — red, white, brown. Then you 
walk up the broad stone steps; opposite you 
is a clock with an inscription. An inscription 
in English, moreover, to the effect that it was 
given by the Admiralty in recognition of the 
kindness and skiU displayed in treating petty 
officers and seamen for lallpo.. Thif L^ 
to throw a new light on the Turk, that he 
should be equal to curing bluejackets of 
smallpox. 

The Pasha in supreme command was away on 
a tour of the field-hospitals. There were depot 
hospitals at Serfidje, Karaveria, Elassona, and 
Janina, covering the whole frontier line, with 
nine small field-hospitals. Meantime the second 
in command received us — a small man in a very 
brilliant fez, bright-eyed, fair-moustached, smil- 
ing, and courteous, but with a rather strained, 
sad look in his eyes. The Turk, as I have said, 
is not naturally joyous, and I do not suppose 
that hard work in a hospital is likely to make 
a refined and sensitive man any more so. 

We went into this gentleman's room. The 
private room of a pasha — for he, too, was a 
pasha — I expected to be something brilliantly 
coloured, something Byronic. But this was just 
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18 A hospital's hospitality. 

like any other gentleman's private room. The 
Pasha took a seat at a table, but not till we 
had sat down in a row of chairs ranged along 
the wall. As we sat down he salaamed. We 
salaamed back. The theory of the salaam is 
that you lift up dust from the ground in your 
open hands, convey it to your breast, and then 
cast it upon your head. The practice of it is 
that you touch the front of your hat or head, 
as the case may be, with your open hand ; if 
you are a soldier you make a moment's halt at 
your mouth. The other medical oflScers similarly 
ranged themselves on a row of chairs, side by 
side with us. They salaamed ; we salaamed. 
Cigarettes were handed ; we smoked. Then 
came an orderly with a tray, on which glittered 
gold and silver. There was a basin of jam, a 
stand of spoons with a bowl in the middle, a 
row of cups of water. You take a spoonful of 
jam-it wa^ strawberry jam. and, so far as I 
am a judge of strawberry jam, the very best in 
the world — eat it — alas, for the cigarette! — 
put the spoon in the central basin, and take a 
sip of water. Next came coffee. The coffee is 
served in little round cups without handles. 
Lest you should burn your fingers, it is held in 
a little gold and silver stand of the shape of 
an egg - cup. Herewith also come glasses of 
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water. When you have drunk your coffee — 
or eaten it, if you like, for it resembles thick 
soup ; and he who has not tasted Turkish coffee 
does not know what coffee tastes like — you put 
back the cup and the stand separately on the 
tray Which done, the Pasha salaamed; we 
salaamed ; the doctors salaamed ; we salaamed, 
and aU started to make the tour of the wards. 

The sick sat up in their beds as we passed — 
dusky faces, mostly topped with white turbans. 
They appear in this country to be ill with nearly 
all their clothes on, and their favourite posture 
is sitting on their heels. Some were hastily 
gathering themselves into this position as we 
entered ; one carried his obeisance so far as to 
stand on his bed at attention. On the faces of 
some, who seemed to be suffering, sat a look of 
stolid resignation; on those of the others, as 
keen a curiosity to see what the infidel looked 
like as the infidel had to see them. Not but 
what there were infidels here also, for Greek, 
Jew, or miscellaneous Levantine may be received 
here in the civil wards, and treated as Greeks, 
Jews, and Levantines should be — perhaps even a 
bit better. 

I am not an authority on hospitals, and, if I 
were, nobody wants to hear more of them than 
can reasonably be helped. But I think almost 
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any Englishman who only knew of the Turkish 
Empire by hearsay would have been astonished 
and disabused if he had seen what I saw. The 
floors, the ceilings, the sheets, and the mattresses 
were spotlessly clean. The case-sheet himg duly 
at every bed -head, with due particulars of the 
disease and the remedies to be applied. The 
pharmacy appeared provided with every drug 
of merit, the names written in Turkish and 
French on each drawer. The smell of iodoform 
could not have been improved upon in the most 
enlightened West. The operating -tables were 
speckless ; the germs were being duly baked 
out of the aprons and operating apparatus in an 
oven. Across a court were a couple of wards 
for convalescents ; further off, the wing reserved 
for the isolation of infectious maladies. In the 
court itself were rows on rows of trestles — a 
sight of some significance, for the accommoda- 
tion had been brought up to a thousand beds 
to receive the casualties of war. So we passed 
out to where Salonica sweated and shivered under 
a summer sun and a screaming: wind from the 
frontier mountains. Thore w J not very much 
but dust in the landscape just then or afterwards, 
and if a peck of it in March is worth a king's 
ransom, Salonica was already able to buy up as 
many kings of Greece as could be put upon the 
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market. At the door we shook hands with our 
Pasha^ thanked him in French, which he spoke 
with mastery, salaamed, and parted. We parted 
again in the garden, and again at the gate ; on 
each occasion all salaamed. 

Now, this hospital, wherein many operations 
and cases, hazardous even in the West, have 
been most successfully undertaken, is entirely 
the work of Turks. So, at least, I understand, 
and in Turkey when anything is not the work 
of Turks — other than massacres — somebody is 
generally at hand to say so. Of course, one 
eminent surgeon does not make a civilisation, 
nor one excellent hospital a benevolent des- 
potism. I dare say that this is the best hospital 
in the Empire ; certainly there could hardly be 
a better. But if this hospital does not prove 
much, it does prove that the Turk is not the 
incapable savage that British fancy delights to 
paint him. He may not have attained much 
as yet, yet he is here demonstrated not incap- 
able of attainment. But who knows ? Who 
wants to know ? You have heard, no doubt, that 
there are bad roads in Macedonia, but had you 
heard that there is a good hospital in Salonica ? 
Of course you had not. It is nobody's interest 
to tell you, except, perhaps, the Turk's. And, 
of course, you wouldn't believe a man like him. 
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IV. 



A WEEK OP WAITINa. 



Salonioa was agreeable enough^ especially to a 
man with a taste for co£Eee and cigarettes by 
day, for beer and a caf^ chantant by night. The 
sun was almost always shining, and there were 
endless seats to sit in it on. There was the sea 
to look at in front, and when you got tired of 
that there was a tree or two to gladden the eyes 
of the man who knew anybody to show him the 
way to them. Probably Salonica is the noisiest 
place in the world — ^a distinction the more credit- 
able in that all its noise is made, so to speak, 
by hand : if it ever should be blessed with the 
machinery of an American city, it ought to be 
able to make itself distinctly heard in London. 
But if the last bawling driver takes home his 
thundering caxriage at three in the morning, and 
the first brings out his at five minutes past, 
there is compensation even for that. Salonica 
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goes to bed so late and gets up so early — reveng- 
ing itself abundantly, it must be said, in the 
middle of the day — that you need never wait 
for such entertainment as it has to offer. As 
soon as the girls in the caf^ had lefb off fiddling, 
the day'8 consignment of soldiers had begun to 
arrive at the railway station. While you listened 
to the fiddling you could sit and smoke and drink 
beer ; while you looked at the soldiers you could 
sit and smoke and drink coffee. And there was 
generally somebody with nothing else to do quite 
willing to do nothing with you. 

But I — could I for a momc it forget it ? — I had 
come to Salonica to be a war-correspondent. Now 
for a war-correspondent two things at least are 
indispensable — war and the possibility of corre- 
sponding about it. And Salonica offered neither. 
For a town of its importance and degree of civil- 
isation, I doubt if there is any place in the world 
so utterly out of the world as Salonica. The 
newspapers in Turkey contain just what the 
Government wants them to contain; Salonica 
has but one French sheet weekly, and that de- 
votes itself almost whole-heartedly to la vie 
Scdonicienne. At Constantinople you have at 
least telegrams posted up in the club ; you have 
nothing of the kind in Salonica. It is almost 
equidistant firom every place where news could 
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come from. You have got aa far away from 
everywhere as you possibly can without coming 
near somewhere else. Gk) by rail, and you are 
getting nearer Vienna ; go by sea, and you are 
getting nearer Athens. Stay in Salonica and 
you must get your news, forty-eight hours stale, 
from the *Neue Freie Presse/ War might be 
breaking out at any moment — and the last 
person, the very last person in any considerable 
town of Europe, to hear of it might easily be the 
wretched man in Salonica who was expected to 
describe it. 

Then why stay in Salonica ? Elassona was the 
headquarters of the army ; if war broke out they 
would be sure to hear of it sooner or later at 
Elassona. But to go to Elassona was the one 
thing it was impossible to do. The Turk has 
many virtues, and to these I have tried to do 
justice; but confidence in the casual European 
is not among them. He has no love for news- 
paper correspondents. Perhaps even, he has no 
cause to love them : they have let him in for 
three years of trouble with their blood-red pic- 
tures of Armenian outrages, first painted on the 
strength of the Prophet knows what Armenian 
fables. If you go to him, therefore, and say, " I 
am a newspaper correspondent and I wish to go 
to the fix)nt," he will bow and say, " It is neces- 
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sary to apply in the proper quarters for permis- 
sion," and probably put a special spy on you to 
see what you are up to next. So I applied to the 
Consul-General, and the Consul-General applied 
to the Vali, and the Vali applied to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and to what exalted person the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs applied I hardly like 
to think. After a few days came the intelligence 
that there had been some slight informality. 
The corrector procedure would be that the Con- 
sul-General should apply to the British Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, and that he should apply 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and then he 
would apply to the necessary exalted quarters. 
And so the house that Jack built was duly re- 
built. It is flattering, no doubt, for a compara- 
tively young man to become a Cabinet question, 
but it takes time. And here, meanwhile, was 
the comparatively young man growing rapidly 
and unprofitably older. He might stay in 
Salonica, and welcome ; but in Salonica he must 
stay. 

For example, it struck me one day that I 
should like to go to Karaveria. Karaveria is 
a station on the railway, from Salonica to 
Monastir, which formed the base of the army 
at the front. Troops, munitions, and stores were 
transported thither on the way to Elassona, 
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and thence did the rest by road. Having 
risen very early in the morning, I joined a hated 
rival — the correspondent of another London paper 
— at the railway station. Briskly we stepped 



into the booking-oflBce. "Two first return " 

A tall officer stepped politely in front of us. 
"Impossible," he said. "But we only want to 
go to Karaveria, and come back this evening. 
Behold a basket of lunch as a guarantee of good 
faith." " Impossible without a special pa«3port." 
" But it's only to Karaveria — not even outside 
the sandjak of Salonica." A sandjak, I gathered, 
is a kind of district council without the council. 
" No," said the ever-polite captain. " I am sorry, 
but I am not allowed to use my discretion. No- 
body may take a ticket — nobody at all — without 
a special permission." To the amazement of the 
captain — these curious Europeans to be annoyed 
at having nothing to do 1 — ^we swore audibly. 

Never mind, though, we will go to-morrow. 
We will send the Consul - General's cavass — a 
cavass is a kind of mixture of servant and orderly 
and personal Swiss Guard — to the police ; he will 
get us a paper stating that we are not spies. In 
the meantime, a stroll and some coffee and cigar- 
ettes. Then some cigarettes and coffee, and a 
little stroll. Then lunch. On the hour of lunch 
comes back the cavass. The police regrets that 
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it has no power to give such papers ; application 
must be made to the Vali through the Consul- 
General for a teskere, A teskere is the document 
you normally require in order to be allowed to 
make a journey from one sandjak to another. 
You must get that. We swore again. 

Never mind, though. The Consul-General is 
inexhaustible in his courtesy ; let us ask him to 
send for a teskere. It is only a matter of a few 
hours ; we will go the day afler to-morrow. In 
the meantime a little — shall we say coffee and 
cigarettes ? Then a little run in the Bay on the 
two-piastre steamer, with French colours floating 
over the raiL A couple of hours thus filled in, 
and then to the Consulate. The teskere ? Re- 
fused ? Why, certainly. Karaveria is the prin- 
cipal point of disentrainment for the troops going 
up to the front. For the present the Vali is not 
empowered to allow newspaper correspondents to 
visit it. You can go to Monastir if you like, or 
Uskub, or, indeed, almost anywhere where there 
is nothing going on. But Karaveria — for the 
present, no. Perhaps if an application were 
made to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, through 
the British Ambassador at Constantinople, and 
strongly supported in the proper quarters — but 
no. For the present, no! 

And what will the correspondent do then, 
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poor thing? I do not blame the officer at the 
station, nor the police, nor his Excellency the 
Yali, nor his Majesty the Sultan. In their own 
Turkish way they were all perfectly right, and 
if I had been in their position I should have done 
exactly the same as they. Karaveria, after all, 
wa^ the principal point of disentrainment. and 
we were not going there to enjoy the landscape. 
The Government did not want people to know 
about the mobilisation ; it was its own mobilisa- 
tion, and it had a perfect right to keep it to 
itself. Whether this was altogether wise from 
its own point of view is another matter. The 
Turkish Government professed itself desirous of 
avoiding war, and I do not doubt that its pro- 
fessions were sincere. Certainly it has gained 
nothing by the war, nor will it, to outweigh the 
expense and sacrifices it involved. Now it is 
more than possible that if the Turks had put 
fewer obstacles in the way of correspondents at 
this early stage, war would have been averted 
Instead, it allowed correspondents in Thessaly, 
who ought to have had a little common-sense, 
but apparently had not, to proclaim to Europe 
and to Greece that the Turkish army was a mob 
of starving, half-oaked. di«e«ed, diirderly ruf- 
fians, who could never stand a day before the 
forces of civilised Greece. It seems incredible 
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now, but it is indisputable, that thousands of 
Europeans talked glibly of Japan and China, and 
believed that the Greeks would have a chance 
against the Turks. The Greeks were glad 
enough to take this opinion. Of coiurse the 
Turks said that they were arming. They issued 
daily statements from Constantinople of the 
number of troops that had gone up to the front. 
But as they let nobody go to see them, they 
only gave the impression that there were rather 
more troops in the statement than there were 
at the front. 

As a matter of fact the statements from Con- 
stantinople were true, and the troops very de- 
cently cared for. The mobilisation worked 
slowly, but it worked. No doubt it could have 
been improved on in Germany, but it was well in 
advance of anything Turkey had done before. 
The thanks for that were due to the new direct 
railway fr*om Constantinople to Salonica. Had 
the Sultan kept his fleet in any order this 
line could have been dispensed with. But the 
Greek fleet, trumpery as it was, commanded the 
Archipelago, and neither men nor stores could be 
sent by sea. So that, but for the Constantinople- 
Salonica line, the Asiatic reserves could not have 
been got to the front for weeks and weeks. They 
would have had to march to Salonica from some 
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point on the main line flrom Vienna to Constanti- 
nople, and they would have had to be fed on the 
way. In that case, with nobody at the front but 
the troops from Macedonia, Albania, and Kossovo. 
even the Greek army might have gained im- 
portant success. 

The direct line, as by comparison it is gener- 
ally called, runs from a point south of Adrianople 
to Dedeagatch, and thence to Salonica. The 
troops joined it from Bodosto on the Marmora, 
whence runs a branch line towards Adrianople. I 
am free to admit that until I got to Salonica I did 
not know that this line existed : it is shown on 
no English map I have seen, although trains have 
been running over it regularly once a-week for 
more than a year. Having been made principally 
for strategic purposes it is supposed to stand back 
from the coast, though there are two places where 
it could be cut without difficulty by a landing 
force. And if the Greeks had had any decision 
or enterprise, cut it certainly would have been. 
If they had known their own minds they would 
have cut it before the mobilisation had begun, a 
couple of months before they actually went to 
war. By breaking the line of mobilisation at 
Dedeagatch, at Kavalla, or at Salonica, they 
might have paralysed all the armaments of 
Turkey for weeks, and entered upon the war 
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With the heaviest conceivable odds in their 
favour. But they were just as nerveless at sea, 
where they had all the cards in their hand, as 
they were on ' land. The only step they had 
taken up to March 22nd, when I reached Salonica, 
was to circulate a false report that they had 
blown up the great bridge over the Vardar, an 
hour westward of Salonica, on the railway to 
Monastir. The news was duly telegraphed over 
Europe, and it would have excited a vast sensa- 
tion, as spelling collapse for the Turkish mob- 
ilisation, if only anybody had known where and 
what the Vardar bridge was. On my arrival, I 
found the Vardar bridge, quite unconcerned, 
standing where it did, and I began to realise at 
the very beginning that in these countries a 
correspondent would do well to believe only what 
his own eyes saw. Besides setting afloat this 
most characteristic invention — I wonder what good 
they thought it would do them? — the Greeks 
attempted nothing else against the Turkish com- 
munications till after the middle of April, when 
with a small landing-party they tried to break the 
line near Kavalla. This business they muffed as 
badly as they muffed everything else. 

Let us go back to the railway line. As it was 
the only thing connected with the war that cor- 
respondents were allowed to look at, I spent such 
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hours as I could snatch &om coffee and cigarettes 
in looking at it. It is a single-track line, not too 
well laid, and at the beginning of the mobilisa- 
tion blocks were many. Trains stood still on 
sidings for thirty-six hours at a tune. This was 
especiaUy hard on the horses they were bringing 
up for the artillery and transport, many of which 
were so let down by it that they had to be 
left behind in Salonica to recruit. Nevertheless, 
so we were told, as many as 12,000 horses 
had passed through Salonica to the front by the 
end of March, which was enough to mount every 
trooper and horse every gun and leave thousands 
over for transport. There had passed along the 
line eighty- eight battalions of Kedifs from Asia 
Minor, which, with troops of the line and Bedi& 
from the European provinces, made well over 
100 battalions— say, 65,000 to 75,000 infantry — 
between Salonica and the frontier. Add cavalry 
and artillery, and you get an army of close 
on 80,000 men, with not much short of 200 guns. 
Of course, the difficulty would be to feed every- 
body. But lamb was in season; contractors at 
Salonica were sending up biscuit and flour by 
the ton. The weather was bad up at the fron- 
tier, and that was the wbrst hardship ; but the 
Albanians and Turks woxild at least rough it as 
well as the Greeks. 
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Thus we talked and reckoned up battalions 
and batteries, but what did it all come to? 
What had it all to do with Salonica? With 
the back-country it might have something to do ; 
they had requisitioned all the horses and carts of 
the peasants for the transport. As I came down 
I was wondering why they could apparently grow 
nothing in Macedonia but two-year-olds, year- 
lings, and mares in foaL The rest were all gone, 
and the carts with them. The local waggons are 
not much to look at; the most British farmer's 
are Lord Mayor's coaches beside them. Wheels 
jolt and sway, and swing away from the axle and 
back again; but, after all, they are the only 
thing that could stand the roads. My first ride 
along the Sultan's highway was evidence enough 
of that. The pony scampered over slabs of rock, 
beds of streams, heaps of rubble, up and down 
45** gradients, and round right-angled comers, 
with one breathless, business-like rush that made 
me pray for strength to fall off. Certainly roads 
are not the strong point of Turkey, and the Sul- 
tan may well congratulate himself on the con- 
struction of the more or less direct railway. 

Such as they are, the carts had to creak over 

them, and the husbandman was left disconsolate* 

For that matter, the husbandman was not left, if 

he were a Mussulman ; he was taken also. You 
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have to see a sight like the transport of these 
enormous masses of Bedife to the front before 
you quite realise what general conscription means 
in war-time when the reserves are out. The 
Eedife were splendid feUows, but how many 
neglected fields and untended sheep did they 
represent? They might be well trained, but 
that was because they had left fields and sheep 
untended now for three successive years. Two 
years ago they were called out to fight the rebels 
in Ma^^onia ; last year they were sent over sea 
to fight the Druses. This year they must turn 
out again. People talk of the suflFerings of the 
Armenians and the grievances of the Greeks, but 
what about the Turk ? The Greek and Armenian 
take Government contracts, and grow rich; the 
Turk takes his rifle a^d his bandoHer. and grows 
poor. 

But what had all that to do with Salonica? 
Business was dull in a way. Commercial travel- 
lers could get no orders for manufactured goods, 
but there were plenty of orders for the army. 
So Salonica sunned itself happily by the sea, and 
enjoyed its three Sundays. For Salonica has 
come very nearly half-way to the far-off ideal 
of a week of Sundays. There is Friday for the 
Mussulman, Saturday for the Jew, Sunday for 
the Christian. Each religiously rests on his own 
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day, and abstains from his business ; everybody 
else has to abstain more or less because of him. 
Three off days a-week is much, but not more 
than Salonica can do with. It was quite happy. 
The menace of war was very near in space, but 
thousands of leagues away in interest. Behind 
the wide white flanks of Olympus, which we could 
see looming across the bay from the club window, 
the great game might at each moment be begin- 
ning. Salonica did not know; Salonica did not 
care. We were on the rim of war, but we could 
not look over. 
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V. 



A CORRESPONDENTS TROUSSEAU. 

One dragoman, one cavass, two saddle-horses, 
two pack-horses, saddle and bridle English style, 
saddle and bridle Turkish style, two pack-saddles, 
brushes and curry-comb, halters, hobbles, nose- 
bags, rope, two kit-bags, a chair, a table, a fez, a 
waterproof sheet, towels, knives, forks, spoons, a 
few yards of waterproof canvas, a bed, a pillow, 
a quilt, a cartridge-belt, water-bottle, bucket, 
quinine, hypermanganate of potassium, frying- 
pan, teapot, japanned dishes, japanned plates, 
japanned cups and mugs, two lanterns, a cheap 
watch, a thousand cigarettes, champagne, whisky, 
port, sauterne, punsch likor, native hams, native 
tongues, tea, sugar, cocoa, tinned beef, tinned 
salmon, tinned herrings, sardines, salt, biscuits, 
Worcester sauce, cheeses, Eno's finit salt, corned 
beef, laundry soap, tinned peaa, tinned beans, 
tinned oysters, tinned jam, tinned sausages. 
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tinned egg-powder, tinned ginger-beer powder, 
tinned butter, and 180 lb. of oats. 

The dashing war-correspondent was equipping 
himself for the front. It is easy to say you will 
be a war correspondent. It is rather less easy to 
get somebody to make you one. It is a shade 
less easy still, in Turkey at any rate, to get 
yourself accepted as one. But that was all over 
now ; the Sultan, after due consideration, had 
satisfied himself of my good faith, and permission 
was on its way from Constantinople. I had 
triumphed. And then came the awful question : 
I am going into the wilderness — what shall I 
want there? 

There surged torrentially into my mind all 
the things above-named : I could not possibly 
do without them. Afterwards I thought of 
about the same number of other things I could 
not possibly do without; but it was too late 
then, and 1^ had to do without them. There 
came a time when I would cheerfully have 
swapped the ginger-beer powder for a thousand 
and first cigarette. The stuff was useless with- 
out a gallon of boiling water, a teaspoonful of 
good bann, and a cool plaxje. none of which were 
to be found in Thessaly ; so I had to turn it into 
insect-powder, for which purpose it was next 
to useless. But I thought I wanted it, and I 
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thought I wanted all the other things. And 
there were only three days to get them in. 
Well, why not get them ? You can get anything 
in three days, except the evacuation of Thessaly, 
and political trifles of that kind. I can only 
answer that you had better try it in Salonica. 

One dragoman. With great prudence I had 
engaged a Jew provisionally the first day I 
arrived, foreseeing a heavy run on the commodity 
later. He said his name was Moritz, though those 
who had watched his career from childhood asser- 
ted that it was Levi. He treated me as his own 
for a few days, and I was rapidly acquiring his 
private method of speaking German. But when 
the glad news came that I was going up to 
Elassona, my Jew failed me. He could not get 
the necessary teskere, he pointed out. There 
were difficulties. Turkish procedure was noto- 
riously slow, and he had a brother in Salonica, 
and he could not bear to leave him. I was glad 
enough to be rid of the tyrant, but where was 
I to find another master ? The hoiir of departure 
was approaching; all the dragomans in Salonica 
must have been cornered long ago. But with 
the hour came the man. 

A large, grey-suited man of about thirty came 
into a shop where I was wondering what I could 
do with egg-powder if I bought it. His project- 
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ing, fish -like eye rambled over me. I have 
seldom seen so large a face, and it shone with 
mingled sweat and enthusiasm. 

"You want dragoman — interpret," he began, 
in a hurried and husky voice. He really said, 
" Yuwadramiterpa," but for convenience I quote 
the more regular form. 

" Yes," I said. " What's your name ? " 

With an air of indescribable pride, he answered, 
" Charlie." 

" What ? " 
Charlie," he repeated, with an enormous smile 
Carlo Ardita. I bin go outside English ship 
RmnillieSy Trafalgar. I bin go Gibraltar, Malta, 
Greekland, Africa, partout. I bin go two years 
round circus." 

"What did you do aboard the ships?" 

"Take letters." 

"What did you do in the circus?" 

" Stop outside." 

It was enough. Charlie it was. I bought 
him on the spot. He afterwards produced testi- 
monials from warrant officers of her Majesty's 
fleet which were unanimous in describing him as 
a good fellow. As I have tried to indicate, he 
had a constitutional inability to pronounce con- 
sonants. He was loose -join ted, loose -tongued, 
speaking all the known European languages with 
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a snuffling accent and impartial inaccuracy; he 
was loose in his notions of time and compound 
arithmetic ; for aught I knew, he might he loose 
in his morals too. But fix)m his fascinating, if 
discursive, talk, I foresaw abundant entertain- 
ment in the slacker hours of the campaign, and I 
was weak enough to purchase him on that ground 
alone. The shining virtues which emerged later 
will be dealt with m their proper place. 

There was no difficulty about the cavass. For 
two days a swollen torrent of black-browed, white 
ballet-skirted Albanians surged round the door 
of the first hotel in Salonica. All were men of 
unimpeached integrity, tried ferocity ; all lovingly 
nursed revolvers in the leather mixture of belt 
and pocket which Albanians wear before them; 
all spoke fluently in every local language in 
which no civilised man could possibly examine 
them; all were content with four and a half 
Turkish pounds a -month. One recommended 
himself above the crowd by an air of pensive 
bloodthirstiness ; he gave the impression of hav- 
ing a blood-feud on his mind, which he had let 
run too long. His age was about fifty, his tem- 
perament was morose, and his name was Asian, 
which signifies " the lion." The lion's references 
were satisfactory, and I bought him up. It 
sounds ridiculous, but Asian would have died to 
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save my life in case of need. He gave his word 
to be faithful to death ; he said, " Bes a hes/^ 
which appears to mean "word of honour," and 
having said that, it was far more desirable to die 
than to go back upon it. Only I had to treat 
him like a gentleman ; if I had struck or insulted 
him he would have shot me like a dog. All the 
same, I believe Albania is the only place left in 
Europe where you can get a man to die for you 
at four pound ten (Turkish) per month. 

Item : four horses — and here came the heart- 
breaking part of it. Buying a horse in England 
k a wighty and a wiy lm.ine«, but if can 
geoaraUy be done in an kemoon if yon make 
up your mind to it. In Salonica it took three 
days. 

There was no difficulty about the supply. I 
discovered a white-bearded, turbaned old sinner 
who kept a khan — a khan being in theory an inn, 
but in practice a large four-sided st^^ble round 
a court, with some lofts over it in which the 
traveller sleeps. The old man produced horses 
on horses — ^hard-mouthed, sore -backed, scraggy 
little twelve-hand brutes, capable of everything 
except a walk, trot, canter, or gallop. Others 
also heard that an Ingles of boundless wealth was 
prepared to buy up all the weeds in Salonica : it 
was impossible to walk to the street comer with- 
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out a score of grimy, befezzed, baggy -breeched 
horse-coupers dragging unwilling ponies behind 
me. I inspected and tried them at the rate of 
about two score a-day, and always found them 
wanting. 

At last came the day when the purchase must 
be made if ever. I bade Charlie give it out that 
all the horses in Salonica were to be assembled, 
and went forth to buy. I don't know whether 
all the horses were there, but I am certain all 
the loafers were. With a serried host of men 
and horses and dogs at my heels, I sallied out 
and entered the nearest khan. 

Solemnly the deal began. The first man, an 
enormous yellow-bearded Jew, wanted ten pounds. 
I wanted the horse, which I had tried; it was 
the leanest and meanest-looking I ever saw, but 
it could go and would go. But did I therefore 
suggest a price for it? Even innocent I was 
not so innocent of the East as that : I gave the 
dealer a look of scorn, and bade him take the 
beast away. In the same way I went through 
all the horses in the khan. The prices ranged 
from twice to four times the normal figure. I 
pretended not to want any of them, and the 
owners pretended to take them away. Of course 
they knew perfectly well I must have the horses, 
and I knew perfectly well that they had only 
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dodged into the next khan round the comer. So 
after half an hour or so I followed them into the 
khan round the comer, and they pretended that 
they had never seen me before in their lives. I 
was looking at a miniature of a charger when an 
elderly Turkish gentleman came cantering down 
the street. 

"Ahmed Effendi, Ahmed Effendi/' cried a 
hundred voices. 

Thereon Ahmed Effendi pulled up, dismounted, 
and offered to sell his horse for eighteen pounds. 
He took the saddle off, and pointed out that, 
though indisputably old, this was by far the best 
horse in Salonica. Its market price being five 
pounds, I did not buy it ; but the sudden stress 
of competition enabled me to buy the other, worth 
six pounds, for eleven. 

The moment of making the deaJ was an impres- 
sive one. Buyer and seller shook hands : it is 
not merely customary, but obligatory in law, for 
a Grovernment official — a little Turk in a fur over- 
coat — stands by. The price you shake hands on 
you are compelled to stick to. The oflScial then 
gives the buyer a certificate of ownership, and 
the buyer gives the official fourpence. But the 
real excitement comes when the handshaking 
begins before the price is quite fixed. Each 
shaker yells out his figure : " Ten, eleven ; eleven, 
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ten ; " the bystanders crowd up and take sides, 
yelling " ten " or " eleven," according to their 
fancy. Then the official loses patience. He 
seizes the hands as they swing and pull and 
grip, in the fervent endeavour to shake out an 
extra pound. "Eleven," he bellows, in a voice 
of thunder, and eleven it has to be. 

Ahmed Effendi mounted, and rode off without 
saying good-bye. On the top of that came back 
the yellow Jew with his horse. Its price was 
still ten pounds ; but when I went to buy a pack- 
horse he began to think the demand was getting 
supplied. There was a heavy slump immediately, 
and I bought that horse for seven pounds and 
a half. And then, becoming reckless, I went into 
a third khan and bought the two first sound 
horses that came. The sellers were a little hurt ; 
it seemed to them something of a slight that I 
should buy their horses within a quarter of aii 
hour. But the manners of the Ingles are notori- 
ously brusque — and after all, the double price 
was always a consideration. 

The other two or three hundred articles indis- 
pensable to a war correspondent I bought in a 
morning. It was a heavy burden to own so many 
things — more than I ever had in my life. But 
they got less and less very rapidly as time went 
on. Some of them — such as the chair and the 
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hypermanganate of potassium — I satisfied my 
conscience by buying, and then happily never 
saw again. The eatable and drinkable things 
got eaten and drunk, and the rest followed me 
about in a steadily diminishing trail. From 
Charlie down to the Worcester sauce, everything 
got lost at one time or another — especially Charlie. 
Yet nearly everything turned up again, and I 
lived in a normal state of luxury, varied only by 
accidental privation, until the very end of the 
campaign. But did it ever occur to you that a 
war correspondent had to be a sort of travelling 
Gordon hotel, with a smack of portable Whiteley ? 
It had never struck me before, and it rather 
weighed on my mind. I am not used to hotel- 
keeping nor to universal providing. And the 
point I could not get clear on was how I could 
ever tear myself from my caravan and find time 
to correspond. 
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That was all right. The provisions were packed 
into boxes; the other things were stuffed into 
bags ; the horses had been new-shod ; Charlie 
had drawn two pounds in advance to buy a suit 
of velveteens and a pair of top-boots ; Asian had 
drawn half a pound, after the manner of Albani- 
ans, "to buy tobacco for the journey." And I 
had hired one-third of a special train to Kara- 
veria : it was almost as cheap, with such a cara- 
van, as the ordinary train, and it offered the 
great and, in war-time, imusual, advantage of 
being almost certain to get to its destination the 
day it started. 

When I had come to the station before, I had 
not been allowed three yards inside the booking- 
oflSce. I was then a putative spy. Now I had 
been considered and passed by Constantinople, 
and I was a great man and a fi:iend. The gentle- 
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men who sit at little tables all about the little 
booking-ofl&ce — they appear to be a combination 
of customs - officers and detectives — were now 
cordial even to salaams. Instead of arguing on 
the threshold, I now swaggered about the plat- 
form and the Ime and the station-master's office 
as if I had bought them. There are not many- 
moneyed men in provincial Turkey, and such as 
there are usually pretend not to be : three men 
who could put down twenty-four pounds for a 
special train, with the countenance of the Sultan 
thrown in, are not a sight seen every day, and are 
to be respected accordingly. To mark their sense 
of this they even brought the train up punctually. 
A host of porters sprang up from nowhere and 
hurled in the baggage. The horses were on board 
already. In the military horse-box, under their 
noses, Asian squatted on the floor; he smiled 
aflably as I passed him, and patted his revolver. 
I got in with my co-proprietors, two other English 
correspondents. The fuU official strength of the 
Salonica - Monastir railway stood farewelling on 
the platform, and through the falling night we 
rumbled away to Karaveria. 

We rumbled until we began to get sleepy — and 
then suddenly the train stopped with a rattle and 
a jerk, and somebody opened the door. We had 
arrived — but what next ? I had got a letter in 
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my pocket with a few lines of Turkish quiggles 
on it which I believed to be a direction to some- 
body it would be good to know. But outside the 
station it was inky dark, and where was somebody 
to be found ? As a preliminary step we took an 
interpreter and groped our way out. A fire ap- 
peared about twenty yards off, throwing a fitful 
patch of light on a Uttle shed and some soldiers. 
We made for it through the blackness, falling 
into a ditch by the way. There were two or three 
officers there. They made us welcome through 
the interpreter. We sat down in the flickering 
light round a table. A man issued fi'om the hut 
with coffee ; we drew out cigarettes, and another 
man brought a little cinder in a pair of tongs to 
light them with. We commenced, through the 
interpreter, a flickering conversation; but the 
Turks mainly confined themselves to looking 
steadily at us, and the conversation flickered out. 
We sat. More coffee and cigarettes were pro- 
duced. But by now it began to occur to the 
mind that we were not making progress. We 
were getting no nearer the influential somebody, 
no nearer the night's lodging, no nearer the mor- 
row's early start. I produced my letter : they 
looked at it for a little while without emotion, 
said a few words among themselves, and then 
handed it back. This was beginning to be stupid. 
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What were we waiting for? "He comes im- 
mediately," said the interpreter placidly. " Who 
comes immediately?" "A person." "What 
person ? " "I do not know." Of course it would 
have been the grossest bad manners lo suggest 
that the person should hurry himself a little. 
So we sat on and smoked and looked at the 
Turks, and the Turks looked at us. 

At last a person came. An officer of about 
twenty-five, whose black silver-braided astrachan 
cap showed him to be of the cavalry. His air 
was authoritative; he accepted cigarettes with 
an air that suggested he had temporarily lent 
them to the owner, and was but taking back 
his own. Again I produced my letter ; he looked 
at it and put it in his pocket. He sat down at 
the head of the table and opened a somewhat 
desultory conversation in French. He informed 
us that his name was Saad-ed-Din Bey, lieutenant 
of cavalry: I had taken him for a lieutenant- 
colonel at the least. He asked if we had not 
come from Salonica. We could not possibly have 
come from anywhere else ; but when we answered 
"Yes," he assimied the look of a man of pene- 
tration. He volunteered the information that 
the Turkish headquarters were at Elassona, and 
that Edhem Pasha was in supreme command. 
So he prattled on for about half an hour. At 
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last we could stand it no longer, even from hinii 
and suggested that we had to start very early 
next mommg. " Out, monsieur/^ he said, and 
rose to go. Somebody came up with a lantern, 
somebody else followed with half-a-dozen horses, 
and we started for the town. We appeared to 
be going over a ploughed field, though it after- 
wards came out that it was a road. Kicking 
into stones, stumbling over clods, bursting through 
thorns, plumping into ditches, jostling against 
horses, we slowly made our way through the 
night. We beguiled the way by asking Saad- 
ed-Din Bey questions about the Turkish army. 
He replied always with "Oui" or "iVbn," but 
always readily and courteously. A very affable, 
intelligent fellow, this Saad-ed-Din. And when 
he presently hinted that he would like us to 
suggest him to the Kaimakam as our escort to 
Elassona, we felt we had fallen on our feet 
indeed. If only the Kaimakam could spare 
him! 

By now we were in the billowy streets of 
Karaveria. High courtyard walls, masses of 
pitch-black shadow, gurgling runnels — ^you could 
say no more about the place than that it seemed 
a very long way to the Kaimakam's. But pres- 
ently our lieutenant stopped at a door in a dead 
wall, opened it, and plunged in. We plunged in 
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after him. The lantern fell blotchily on heaps 
of stable -litter and dim horses half- awakened. 
Thence we tramped up an open wooden stair, 
very steep, along the wooden balcony of a 
courtyard, along a passage, and then mto a baxe- 
floored, bare-waUed room with a divan. Here a 
lamp was burning, and here we sat down to 
await the Kaimakam. He appeared immediately 
— a short man, blonde for a T\u:k — in an un- 
buttoned uniform jacket and slippers. Cigarettes 
accompanied him, and coffee followed. As he 
was my first Kaimakam, I strove to make a 
good impression upon him, but his demeanour, 
I thought, was a little reserved. However, he 
said Saad-ed-Din Bey should lead our escort, and 
that was the main point gained. Therewith he 
turned us over again to that saluting officer, and 
we went forth to find the khan. 

More dead walls and shadows and gurgling 
streams, and presently we were standing in the 
mud before the khan. It took a good deal of 
kicking and rifle-butt to get the door open, for 
by now it must have been nearly eleven. The 
room we were to sleep in had a very clean 
divan and a very clean floor, but there the 
resources of the establishment left off. There 
was nothing to eat, and nothing to drink, and 
nothing to sleep on. There was no trace of 
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the men or the horses or the baggage, which 
had been left to make their way from the station. 
We wanted to get up at four next morning; 
but it was plainly madness, not yet knowing 
our men, to go to sleep without seeing what 
had become of the rest of the caravan. It would 
seem hopeless in England ; in Turkey, as I came 
to know — how well ! — ^before I had done with it, 
it was the normal course of events. In moments 
like this the native plan is to sit down and wait : 
the native will wait days on end, if need be, 
quite unmoved. So we waited. 

Presently, as I was expecting day to dawn 
each moment, the street was suddenly filled with 
men and horsea Charlie appeared at last I 
" Gk)t all the things, Charlie ? " " No, sir," came 

the cheerful reply. "What the " But 

Charlie hastened to explain that Karaveria only 
ran to one cart, and it was quite impossible that 
it should bring more than half at a time. So he 
had brought half, and had left one man on the 
other half — waiting. Now, when these things 
had been unladen, he would go back and fetch 
the others. There was no help for it. I per- 
ceived that being a war- correspondent was not 
exactly the concentrated excitement I had 
pictured it. We sat down to wait more. 

The other half arrived : it was then about 
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half-past twelve, though I would have sworn it 
was six in the morning. All the things were 
at last stacked on a platform outside the door. 
The bags had to be opened to get out beds ; the 
boxes had to be opened to get out food. Sleepily 
Charlie laid out the beds on the floor; sleepily 
we rummaged in the nearest box for a tin of 
salmon and a tin of biscuits. Charlie — the first 
budding of great qualities which came into full 
bloom later — ^produced, apparently from nowhere, 
a bottle of wine. All this time Saad-ed-Din Bey 
had been holding a kind of lev^e on our behalf 
outside the door. All the Turkish officers in 
Karaveria must have come in to be introduced ; 
being introduced they showed no desire for profit- 
less tittle-tattle, but merely sat smoking outside 
the room and looked in at us. When we got at 
food and drink we asked our Saad-ed-Din to do 
us the honour of joining us. But he declined 
politely ; he had eaten already, and as for drink 

Of course, how could we have been so 

tactless as to suggest it? A fellow of a great 
deal of delicacy and principle, this Saad-ed-Din ; 
certainly we were in luck. But it was past one 
by now; sleep was now or never. I inserted 
myself into my sleeping-bag and slept. 

The next thing I knew was that somebody was 
movmg in th.7tr»t. and that it w« <»rLnly 
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getting light. The next was that Saad-ed-Din 
Bey was sitting vaguely outside waiting for us : 
admirable Saad-ed-Din 1 It was already past 
four, and we had to get up, wash, if possible, 
breakfast, pack the goods into the boxes, pack 
the beds into the bags, and saddle and load up 
the horses. I got up, had a tentative wash in a 
stable-bucket, and a tentative eat at a tin of 
sardines; Charlie did the rest. The beds took 
up all the floor, and as he heaved them up 
beneath my feet, and pursued me from corner to 
comer, it was with little enthusiasm that I 
reflected that this sort of thing might happen 
every morning for months. But the packing up- 
stairs was as nothing to the loading-up below. 
There were two of my men and three each of my 
companions' ; all had had urgent instructions to 
hmry up. When I went down into the court 
the thirteen horses of the party were standing 
morosely about the yard, and the eight men were 
holding eight of them. Some of the horses were 
saddled and bridled; most were not. I only 
knew one word suitable to the occasion — HaidCy 
which is in general use among all the Balkan 
races, and may be translated " Hurry up." I 
went from one man to another, and haide^d 
each personally, with suitable oaths in English, 
of which I thought he might grasp the general 
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tenor. Each man appeared to express his own 
personal anxiety to haide, but to deplore the 
slackness of each of the others. Each man on 
being haide^d hastily left the horse he was 
holding, and went and held another. Time was 
hurrying on; the sun would be up in a few 
minutes, and we were no nearer starting than we 
were last night. Saad-ed-Din Bey was looking 
on, and I thought I detected a look of amused 
contempt for the dilatory Occidental. The 
Kaimakam had come round to see us off, and 
I blushed that he should discover the English- 
man stuck in this quagmire of helplessness. I 
recollected gloomily that it was the 1st of 
April. 

Charlie found the way out. He came up to 
me aa I was furtively trying to recover the 
esteem of the Kaimakam, hauling with him 
the ugliest and dirtiest man I ever saw. "M' 
S'evens," he began, with a voice half humbloi 
half peremptory ; this was his name for me. 

" Well ? Why the deuce don't you hurry up 
and start?" 

"Yes, sir. Look 'ere. Other gentlemen got 
three servants ; you got only two. Asian 'e 
no good with the 'orse. You take this man 
for the 'orse." 

" Who is he ? Where does he come from ? " 
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" Come from 'ere. Georghi — good man for 
the 'orse." 

As I say, Georghi was the ugliest and dirtiest 
creature I ever set eyes on. He might have 
been thirty ; he might have been sixty ; he 
was past mark of mouth. He had rugged black 
hair and eyebrows and moustache, an enormous 
nose and deep -shining eyes, a greasy white 
cap, and a costume which left no impression on 
the eye but general squalor. He was a Greek, 
and he looked it : subject -race was written on 
him all over. But I liked his enterprise in 
oflFering to project himself into space — ^he didn't 
know where and he didn't know for how long — 
at five minutes' notice, and for four poimds a- 
month. I bought Georghi as groom, and a 
very good bargain he turned out. And then it 
struck me that his newly hired enthusiasm might 
be turned to good account. I showed him which 
was my baggage and which were my pack-horses 
and said ^^Haide" To my delight, he worked. 
He got the boxes and the bags across the horses 
— they had got their wooden saddles on : they 
live in them — and had slimg the ponderous 
things on with ropes in no time. And then he 
pushed them through the hotel door into the 
street and was ready to start. Hurrah 1 And 
when the other men saw this they worked also. 
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They had hung back, not through idleness, but 
through etiquette. It is the proper thing in 
these parts of the world to wait before working. 
Not that you have. any expectation that some- 
body else will come and do the work for you, 
but" just for the sake of waiting. The Western 
mind can Bee no particular profit in waiting 
the hours between four and seven, and thereby 
finishing the day's march at eleven at night 
instead of eight. To the Eastern mind this is 
the only course a self-respecting man could take. 

However, it was all ready at last — two hours 
looking at it and ten minutes doing it. The 
baggage was blocking the street in front of 
the khan; a dense crowd of Karaverians was 
blocking the baggage beyond. We said good- 
bye to the Kaimakam and settled into the 
saddle with joy. Past the vine- wreathed houses 
we emerged into a square by a mosque : in long 
lines across it were drawn up three companies 
of infantry, and as we passed they presented 
arms. It was begimiing. At last I was off to 
the mountains, off probably to war. The air 
was eager; the fruit-trees were just stealing 
into blossom, and the road led upwards. 
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ON THE BOAD. 



SoTJTH- WESTWARD from Karaveria the road runs 
over an enormous pass. It is not 5000 feet high, 
but it must be some five-and-twenty miles across 
fix>m level to level, and it took a good five hours 
to ride. This was the main route for infantry 
and supplies to the front : the guns and heavy 
waggons all went at this time to Sorovitch — I 
should say nearly fifty miles further west along 
the Monastir railway — whence a good carriage 
road led through Kozani and Serfidje to Elassona. 
The track we were on was not supposed to be a 
driving road, although by the end of the cam- 
paign it had been patched up till it was quite 
practicable alike for light carriages and strong- 
built native carts. On the stretch between Kar- 
averia and Serfidje, which we reckoned to cover 
in eight or ten hours, there were said to be 
three battalions on their way to the fi:ont. I 
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saw nothing of them ; but as we scrambled up 
the loose stones into the mist, we met two or 
three files of ponies slipping down. They wore 
their pack-saddles empty, and were plainly going 
back for more. Half-way up we overtook a 
train of buffalo-carts resting on the road. Just 
a floor, mounted on a pair of solid wooden discs 
for wheels, guarded hy two or three upright 
sticks and a cross-piece for sides — they must 
be still the model of the first cart man ever 
made. The buffaloes suit them — sleepy, heavy 
beasts, with necks pressed to the yoke, and 
noses almost on the ground, with wide horns 
and loose, grey, formless skins— oxen with an 
odd suggestion of elephants. Four or five boxes 
of cartridges, with a little green meat for the 
beasts, lay on the floor of each cart, like a very 
small bit of cheese on a very large slice of 
bread. But cartridges are heavy for their size, 
and the buffaloes were resting after the custom 
of the country. 

Up and up we went, now leaving the main 
road, the ponies scrambling imdauntedly up 
slopes that looked like walls and kicking down 
reckless torrents of stones. We went on for 
hours and hours, it seemed ; but it was the 
first day, and nobody was going to admit 
that his horse had had enough of it. By this 
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time we were quite muffled in a clammy cloud : 
the man riding in front looked like a ghost. 
But as we struggled to the top of the ascent 
it cleared enough to give us a prospect of an 
endless tangle of mountains. Shooting sheer up 
from the level we could see below peak topping 
peaky and white summits glistening in the sun. 
This wa^ my first and last sight of the snows 
of Macedonia whose melting, we had been told 
on the best authority in England, was to be 
followed by such momentous events in the way 
of Greek and Bulgarian and Servian and mis- 
cellaneous Macedonian risings all over the pro- 
vince. We turned our backs to the snow and 
let the ponies go down the decline : they went 
as if this was what they had been longing for 
all the morning. Saad-ed-Din Bey and the 
three zaptiehs — policemen, that is : ragged 
ruffians riding in slippers with tags of rope for 
stirrups — entered into the sport with a will: 
a Turk is always ready for a bit of a race 
when he is reasonably sure of his seat. Only 
one man came off, and he didn't roll over the 
precipice. Having come down the far side of 
the pass in about a twentieth of the time it 
took to come up, and finding a little village 
with a little inn at the bottom, we voted unani- 
mously for lunch. 
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The staple of the meal was hard-boiled eggs 
and sardines; its chief incident, I am sorry to 
say, the unmasking of the true character of 
Saad-ed-Din Bey. When we started he had 
been, as ever, intelligent and affable— nay, affec- 
tionate. " Out, mon cher ; " " NoUy man cher/^ 
had been his discoiu*se : it had been a little 
rapid perhaps, seeing that we had not yet 
known him twelve hours, and five of these 
passed in sleep; but you must make allow- 
ances for an impulsive child of nature. But 
as we rode I began to suspect his " Oui " and 
** Non.*^ "How many men are there to a bat- 
talion in your army ? " " Oui^ mon chtr^^ he 
would ingenuously reply. " No : I mean how 
many men are there — how many soldiers in 
one battalion?" "iVon, mon cher" Moreover, 
he pronounced each syllable with a ,. kind of 
gentle staccato, as if he were teaching a child 
a lesson, which became irritating in the end. 
We had already despaired of his mind ; at lunch, 
I am sorry to say, his manners and morals 
disappeared too. He manifested an intention — 
happily detected and frustrated in time — to 
take the one box of sardines for himself, and 
leave the three of us to divide the second. We 
had brought with us a couple of flasks of native 
wine and one of whisky, and of both unhallowed 
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drinks Saad-ed-Din Bey drank largely. When 
there was no more left to eat and drink he 
developed a tendency towards sleep. We pointed 
out that he had undertaken to get us to Elas- 
sona in twenty-four hours ; that it was our desire 
and our intention to get there. He gazed at us 
vaguely for a moment: "Impossible, my dear," 
he said thickly. " But you said yourself it could 
be done." "I thought so, my dear, but now — 
impossible." It had indeed for long been pain- 
ftdly apparent that Saad-ed-Din Bey had not 
the vaguest idea of the road, which he had pro- 
fessed to know like his pocket ; by now he had 
given up the pretence of knowing it, and let the 
zaptiehs play guide. The zaptiehs said that we 
should only get to Serfidje by nightfall, whence 
it was a day's journey to Elassona. The only 
thing to do, after reflection, seemed to be to 
send on the best mounted zaptieh to Serfidje 
to order a carriage and four horses. It was 
no use to knock up our own beasts by a four- 
and- twenty -hours' day; we could leave them 
in Serfidje to come on with the baggage. And 
then we roused up Saad-ed-Din Bey and started 
off again. In the confusion of mounting he 
seized the opportunity of taking the horse of 
one of the dragomans — of course without asking 
leave of its owner — then started to ride races 
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on It. Being asked not to, he resorted to the 
other kind of tactics, and desired to wait half 
an hour at each pool we came to. In a word, 
he hecame a complete and unrelieved nuisance. 
The only thing to be said for him was that 
he left off trying to talk French and conversed 
for the remainder of the journey with Charlie. 
We had had quite enough of the child of nature 
for one day. 

The zaptiehs had taken a short cut, which, 
having afterwards travelled by the other way, I 
should reckon at from one -third to one -half as 
long again as the ordinary route. It led us over 
more mountains by a far worse path than the 
morning's — simply a track, a little hardened, 
where ponies had trod, winding in and out amidst 
a wilderness of loose grinding stones. Always 
up or down, not a foot of level, and the winding 
and the stones made it as impossible to go out 
of a wary walk down hill as up. A more heart- 

braking! toe.br«>king count^ to get over. » 

foot or on horseback, I had never seen, and the 
idea of supplying an army of a hundred thousand 
men by such a road seemed almost too ludicrous 
to be worth calling impossible. Yet here it was 
being done. Towards sunset, on an especially 
impossible part of the mountain, we overtook a 
battalion of infantry conveying ammunition and 
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provisiona The line of ponies was miles long; 
it stretched down in and out of the rocks as 
far as I could see. Each carried its couple of 
boxes of cartridges or its couple of sacks of 
biscuit. Three or four were tied together, head 
to tail, and one soldier had charge of the lot. If 
the middle one had a difficulty with a stony bit 
of ground and hesitated, the beast before tugged 
at its head and the beast behind cannoned into its 
quarters. And then it stumbled and swayed and 
overbalanced : its legs were waving vaguely in 
the air, and the cartridge-boxes were bumping 
down the mountain, and miles of beasts in the 
rear were checking and bumping together and 
going over after the same manner. The pony 
had to be untied and picked up and its saddle 
refastened, and its load collected and reslung, 
and then the pony retied to its fellows. And 
then the baggage-train could move on again for 
a little — till the next beast went down. 

This waa my introduction to the Turkish 
soldier at work. The man was like the country 
— ^at first sight quite impossible. Ragged, dirty, 
casual, and slipshod, slouching along without an 
eye for his team — surely the phil-HeUenic prophets 
were right; these loafing ruffians could never 
stand up for a moment against a real army. The 
thing was absurd: why, they hadn't an untorn 
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coat or a pair of boots to bless themselves with 
in the whole battalion ! And yet — and yet we 
struggled on for an hour beside them, and we did 
not seem to be going ahead of them so fast. We 
were light riders, and they were heavy baggage, 
but somehow they seemed to stick to us. These 
Turkish soldiers appeared to have the qualities 
of their defects after all. They were dirty, but 
then they were not afraid to put their hands 
to what might soil them. They were ragged and 
bootless — but after all what could you do with 
boots over these stones ? They seemed casual and 
careless, but then they were of an unending 
patience. Whether a horse went down for the 
first time or the twentieth, they helped it up and 
loaded it up again, without haste but without 
rest, and went imperturbably on. These were 
short, rather squat, bearded Reserves from Asia 
Minor : they were slow and heavy, and had lost 
the snap of youth. But if their legs were bandy 
and their shoulders bowed, they were inexhaust- 
ibly strong; they went on and on, and they 
looked as if they would go on for ever and ever. 
I began to perceive thus early what sort of tough 
stuff the Turkish soldier is. 

So on and on, over the weary mountain, till at 
last, just as the sun was going down, we came 

out above a river- valley. At its far side, nestled 

E 
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under another wall of mountain, just catching 
the level rays of the evening light, was a little 
white town. That was Serfidje — and it looked 
about a day and a halfs journey away. But 
it was something even to have seen it. The 
horses seemed to have seen it too, or else the cool 
of the evening told them that the day's work 
was coming to an end. They scrambled down 
the remaining hour of moimtain as nimbly as if 
they had just come out of the stable. We clat- 
tered over a long wooden bridge across the Vis- 
trica — the model of a broad, shallow, rock-strewn, 
boiling mountain river. And then we trotted 
briskly for a long, long hour on the level, and 
entered the streets of Serfidje. 

We were tired and hot and very dirty. But 
Saad-ed-Din Bey considered it the right thing 
to go straight to call on the Governor, and it 
seemed a pity not to use the knowledge of Turk- 
ish etiquette which was the one qualification still 
left to him. Into the Governor's house we 
bundled — up his clean stairs and on to the 
Tmrkey carpet of his drawing-room. There rose 
up to meet us an elderly, bald, pointed-bearded 
man in a firock-coat and white waistcoat — a 
completely accoutred European gentleman down 
to the slippers which aU Turks wear indoora 
He received us as if we had been long-looked- 
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for friends. He sat us down on a broad cushioned 
divan — the feel of that divan after twelve hours 
of the Salonica saddle 1 — and a barefooted black 
boy brought coffee and cigarettes and a nip of 
brandy and«tea. I began to put the Mutessarif 
high among public benefactors, but after aU this 
was only the usual hospitality of the country: 
the best the Turk has or can get is just good 
enough for his guest. The Mutessarif introduced 
us to his other guests, the commandant of the 
gaxrison-grey-bearded and silent, with the de- 
meanour of a high - priest, like all Turkish 
grandees of the old school — and the Civil- 
Inspector-General of the vilayet — a little, square, 
black-bearded man, who looked like a Jew, and 
was almost certainly a spy, but who spoke French 
fluently enough to have a little to spare to help 
out mine. We talked of the chances of war, of 
the country, of the blockade of Crete : the 
Mutessarif lent us the latest ' Independance 
Beige.' He gave us a brief sketch of his life : he 
had been before at Smyrna ; one of his horses 
was at Smyrna now, running in a race. That was 
enough : we went instantly to inspect the four- 
year-old and the two-year-old that he had at 
present in his stables. And then we sat aghast, 
for he began to talk of Archer and Ladas. 
Archer and Ladas, I trouble you, in this little 
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hole, a day and a half s journey beyond the end 
of the world at Salonica ! To be sure he was of 
the opinion that Ladas won the Derby with 
Archer up, and we agreed with him that on that 
occasion Archer rode an exceptionally fine race. 
And I blush to say that we advised him to back 
Velasquez, and offered to put him up for Good- 
wood, and asked him to stay over the Twelfth. 
What could be too good for a man who talked 
of Archer and Ladas in Serfidje ? 

Saad-ed-Din Bey, for a cavalry lieutenant, took 
little interest in sport : he was trying to look as 
if he thought best with his eyes shut. Even the 
correspondent of a leading London newspaper 
was leaning back on the divan with his head 
on his hand murmuring inarticulate invitations 
to shoot. We hinted that we had better go. 
" Wait a little while," said the Mutessarif. And 
in a little while came back the black boy and 
salaamed. "Will you have a little dinner?" 
asked the Mutessarif. Would we? We went 
down to his dining-room and had a very big 
dinner indeed. A noble soup that seemed to be 
compounded of sour cream and tarragon, a ragout 
of mutton, a joint of mutton, with a wondrous 
salad of beetroot and cucumber, fish, a chicken, 
sweets, and pilau of rice. The order of the dishes 
was unorthodox, but the dishes were divine. 
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The wine, white and red, was the finest, and the 
Mutessarif gave us a gallon bottle to take away 
with us. Then up-stairs for coffee and a liqueur : 
by this time we could have worshipped the 
Mutessarif. But by this time we must go. Our 
host announced that he had requisitioned two 
carriages, and was sending an escort of twelve 
troopers. Saad-ed-Din Bey had left the table 
early, pretending that he didn't like wine : to do 
him justice, I think he did prefer whisky. He 
had sunk frankly on to a divan in the back-room, 
and his snores rolled rhythmically in upon us. 
We implored the Mutessarif to let him sleep on ; 
he needed rest so badly. But he woke up by 
himself at the moment of starting, and we had 
to draw lots who should go in the carriage with 
him. We explained to the Mutessarif that it 
waa an English form of gambling, and he was aU 
eyes and ears in a second. "Who's won?" he 
cried joyously. " He's lost," said we, pointing to 
the groaning victim. Thereon our host preceded 
us down-stairs and shook hands most heartily at 
the carriage door. May Allah prosper the Mutes- 
sarif of Serfidje I 

It seemed too uncomrade-like, on reflection, to 
leave a countryman all night in the arms of the 
unwashen Saad-ed-Din. So we three bundled 
ourselves into one carriage and put Charlie into 
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the other. Neither Charlie nor Saad-ed-Din Bey 
quite liked the arrangement at first, but their 
spirits rose visibly when they heard that the 
bottle of wine also was to travel in the second 
carriage. The rest of the night was one of those 
dreams in which you are quite sure you are not 
asleep and are certainly not awake. About six in 
the morning I realised that I was slipping down 
into the maze of legs and revolvers, and belts 
and flasks, and boots and spurs, which formed the 
floor of the carriage. It was light, though the 
sun was not yet up. We were going over a high 
mountain-ridge, and there was a forther mountain- 
ridge a few miles in front. The second ridge — 
I did not know it then — was the Col of Meluna. 
Two hours afterwards we were crossing a little 
river : soldiers were washing ragged linen in it. 
In front of us were two high hills, white with 
tents. Bugles were ringing out from both hills 
and from the little village between. We were 
at Elassona. 
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VIIL 



ON THE FBONTEEIL 



In any other friendly country a three -days -un- 
shaved, two - days - unclothed, twelve -hours -un- 
washed, sweat - and - dust - caked correspondent 
would have sought out the military secretary, 
and asked when the Commander-in-Chief would 
allow him to pay his respects. 

But as this was only backward, happy-go- 
lucky, generous, gentlemanly Turkey, we drove 
straight up to the headquarters gate, stumbled 
across the walled courtyard, over the mountainous 
cobbles which are the staple pavement of Turkey, 
and asked where was his Excellency. His Ex- 
cellency Edhem Pasha, Commander-in-Chief of a 
hundred thousand odd soldiers, was squatting 
cross-legged on the druggeted cushions of a little 
divan which ran along one side of a little room ; 
besides this the room had a chair or two, a couple 
of smaller divans, a table, and a map. Littered 
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on the divan beside his Excellency were drifting 
heaps of papers, with mysterious Turkish symbols 
crawling over them, and an ash-tray or two. 
From his broad forehead, his sharp, fine-cut nose, 
his grey eyes — now motionlessly watchful, now 
lively and humorous — his bushy, grizzling beard, 
you might guess Edhem English, French, German, 
Kussian, Turk, or what you wilL But you could 
never guess him other than a man of quick intel- 
ligence and a gentleman. 

They brought cigarettes and they brought 
coffee. By now I was accustomed to that. You 
can hardly spend half-a-crown in a shop— much 
less pay a call — without them ; and I was learn- 
ing not to settle myself in a seat till they were 
delivered and satisfactorily arranged on the 
neighbouring furniture or floor. Edhem Pasha 
read my introduction, and called for an aide- 
de-camp. A heavy man came in — very white- 
skinned for a Turkish officer, though ruddy from 
the sun — an open-faced, boyish Albanian of forty. 
To him the Pasha confided me. He was to show 
me the army, and I was to show him the tele- 
grams I wrote about it. Never had a man such 
luck as I had when I was delivered thus early 
into the fostering hands of Kennan Bey. He 
talked French with marvellous proficiency, consid- 
ering that he had never been nearer Paris than 
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Belgrade ; he laughed with a jolly exploelon, like 
a child at a pantomime ; he despised the Greeks ; 
he was never tired of talking about Albanians ; 
he had been wom>ded in ition by Servians. 
Montenegrins, .nd Bnsdnns. though he said he 
never d^iebei himself in bftfe ; and he 
shouted ^^ Ala bonne heure '' at every mention of 
war. 

Kennan Bey took me roimd to present me to 
the authorities, and he presented me to the two- 
roomed house I was to share with my two com- 
panions of the road In the afternoon— after we 
had refreshed ourselves with mutton, diffidently 
broiled by CharUe in a wa^h-hand basin, and eaten 
^th poiet-knives and finge«-he appeared at 
the door with horses, and suggested a ride. So 
I climbed up into one of the Sultan's saddles, 
with stirrups that brought me in danger of knock- 
ing my chin against my knee, with balloon-like 
holsters fencing me in front and a mountainous 
cantle fencing me behind, and off we scrambled, 
and clattered through the rugged streets of 
Classona. 

We rode first to inspect the second brigade of 
the thmi or Memdhuk Pasha's division, which 
was camped on a hill, Anticipating supper. All 
the men at that time were under canvas, and 
nearly all on high groimd, for Elassona lies in a 
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hole among hills^ and when the Turks mobilised 
there on the similar occasion of 1886 twenty-five 
per cent of them went down with fever. As we 
rode up the hill we met Talat Pasha, the senior 
aide-de-camp of the Sultan present with the 
army; Kennan Bey said a few words to him in 
Turkish, and he gaQoped on ahead. Two minutes 
afterwards I saw white caps and dark uniforms 
swarming out of the tents ; by the time we got 
to the top the brigade was xmder arms and in 
Una They had turned out the men for the in- 
spection of a correspondent 1 And certainly they 
repaid inspection. Perhaps they did not form up 
quite so accurately as the Guards outside Wel- 
lington Barracks ; perhaps they did not present 
arms with the same simultaneous cUck ; perhaps 
they were a little out at elbow and knee. But 
they were hard, wiry men all. With a dash of 
black, rather than brown, tinging their yellow 
leather fisu^es, with brows bold but puckered, and 
eyes fearless but expanding, they stared at the 
mysterious white face xmder a fez with something 
like the puzzled inquisitiveness of a spirited horse. 
They looked as if they were just going to shy. 
But there was no suspicion. I was with an 
Albanian like themselves, a man they knew 
and trusted. So they studied me carefully and 
strangely as they fell out, and two dusky-faced 
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orderlies brought me their supper to taste. It 
was brown bread with a mess of lentils and hari- 
cot beans, rice cooked as they can only cook it 
in the East, and baked lamb. I could have eaten 
oTces of it, and an ohe is two pounds and three- 
quarters. 

The next day we rode out to the frontier. 
Over a causeway of loose, tumbling stones, which 
ran up a bare -sided ravine, the native ponies 
picked their way without a stumble till we came 
out on a smooth space of lawn at the top. It 
was the Meluna Pass. The hills still rose bleak 
and barren on either side — on the left a sheer 
sugar-loaf, 2500 feet above sea -level, called 
Menekshe ; on the right the slightly lower, 
slightly easier ascent of Pama Tepe — but in 
front lay the green plain of Thessaly. Two 
rough-stoned, red-tiled guardhouses faced each 
other not a hundred yards apart ; between them 
was a yet rougher building, half hut, half cairn, 
which marked the frontier itself With the 
Albanian sub-lieutenant in command of the dozen 
or fifteen men who occupied the post, we walked 
forward to meet the Greek lieutenant from the 
other side. The contrast was a strange one. 
There was the Greek, a dumpy young man, with 
forage-cap, waxed moustache, trim dark -blue 
tunic, sky-blue trousers, boots to the knee, and 
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the strut of the Continental officer. And there 
was the Turk — old, lean, long-armed and long- 
legged, big-nosed and hollow-eyed, with a 
week's beard on his face, with fez and shabby 
dark - blue uniform torn at the knees, with 
sandals and dirty cloth gaiters wound round 
his legs. But the Turk strode over the rocks 
like a he -goat, and in this weather and this 
country I mentally put all my money at once 
on the Turk. 

Then back over stony downs, with long-coated 
white and black ewes and lambs, over fields of 
young com that would now be in ear in a 
matter of weeks, till we swung round to our left 
and began to climb again. Bound a corner we 
came on tents, and presently I was saluting a 
sturdy, grey-bearded man in a blue pilot jacket 
and a fez down over his ears — Neshat Pasha, 
General of Division. Above his camp, between it 
and Meluna, rose the 2000 feet of Pama Moun- 
tain, a round mass of stones, thin grass, and 
juniper-bushes. Up, up, up on a new-cut soft- 
earth zigzag, till the ponies blew and the wind 
was edged with ice. Up, till we looked out over 
the checkered fallows and pastures of the little 
plain of Elassona, with its mountain ramparts 
speckled with white encampments on every side. 
Up, till the nearer hills sank, and the snowy 
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head of Olympus gleamed majestically into 
view. Up, till at the very top we came to a 
battery of six Mantel field-guns, dragged up 
this back-breaking ascent in two hours by 
the untiring, invincible industry of the Turkish 
soldier. 

The men were toiling at redoubts on the very 
crest of the hill. Down on the plain were some 
tiny black beetles, that seemed to be making a 
little toy rampart, as like as possible to the one 
I stood on. They were Greeks, but why they 
were erecting a redoubt in the middle of a 
ploughed field, just under the nose of a battery 
2000 feet above them, I am not artilleryman 
enough to say. In company with an Albanian 
officer — nearly all the men used for mountain 
work seemed to be Albanians, and when you saw 
the way they skipped from stone to stone you 
were not surprised that it was so — I crept cauti- 
ously round a corner to see another Greek block- 
house. We had to stoop till we almost crawled 
for fear of being seen : all the officers on the 
fi'ontier had the strictest orders to avoid anything 
that might provoke disputes, and for the most 
part they were almost absurdly careful to obey 
them. Here again were two hostile block-houses, 
this time within an easy revolver-shot one of the 
other. With two armies lined up like football 
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teams, it was wonderful indeed that the kick-off 
had been delayed so long. 

By now the sun was gone down, and the wind 
cut like a knife. Tramping down the mountain 
path, we came at every sheltered turn upon more 
tents — here a company, there a battalion, there 
two. Here was a patrol going out, then: grey 
capotes ghost-like, in the dusk ; there the bakers 
were baking the evening bread in the ovens with 
which the commissariat had studded every moun- 
tain-side. Here were half-a-dozen ponies toiling 
upwards with what looked like a couple of car- 
casses apiece of black pigs; but the perpetual 
drip, drip over the ponies' flanks proclaimed 
them water-skins. Here was an encampment, 
its lines gemmed with fires : the tents, with 
their lights inside, gleamed more softly, like 
Chinese lanterns ; in one of them somebody was 
playing a kind of bagpipe. 

The stars were all out when we got down 
to the level. We rode home in single file 
and in dead silence. Albanian pickets do not 
hesitate to shoot if they hear a strange 
tongue, and a chance shot just now might 
mean, for aught we or Europe knew, the lives 
of a million of men. The stillness and the 
watching stars, the sleeping western mountains 
-with the last pale streak of day sinking be- 
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hind them — they seemed to give the lie to 
the gims and the forts and the long lines 
of wild -eyed riflemen. And then the hoarse 
challenge of the sentinels at the approaches 
to the village brought back the ominous truth 
again. 
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IX. 



A DAT OF MY LIFK 



I WAKE up at half-past five, feeling very strong. 
I am lying in a bag on the bare floor of a bare 
little plastered room, with four windows filling 
up one side and a divan running below thenu 
On either side snore two other correspondents 
For a moment comes the shuddering suspicion 
that I am on a plank-bed in prison, for we have 
all had our hair cut with the horse-clippers. 

" Charlie ! Charlie I Where the devil are 
you ? " 

Enter Charlie in a velveteen-cord suit, knee- 
boots, and spurs : he bought them new in Salonica 
for this expedition. You wouldn't think it to 
look at them, but Charlie would contrive to be 
untidy in skin-tights. 

" Any battle in the night, Charlie ? " 

" No, sir ; no bin go fight. You wait other 
regiment go fight, you wait long time." " Other 
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regiment " is CharUe's designation for the army 
of his Majesty the King of the Hellenes. 

Thereon Charlie brings tea in blue-and-white 
japanned teacups, bought in Salonica. They are 
almost the only articles bought in Salonica that 
after a week are not yet worn out. You have to 
buy goods at a place like Salonica before you 
realise the fiill significance of that blessed phrase, 
^*the export market." However, let us thank 
heaven for the cups and the tea — and then for 
the early cigarette. With that we get up : we 
all have to get up together, for the beds occupy 
more than half the room, and the three hobbling 
writing-tables the rest : the beds must be rolled 
up and taken away into the sun before any 
dressing can be thought of. Charlie rolls up the 
beds, we sitting the while in shaggy black goat- 
hair capotes on the divan. Beds gone, baths 
come. Baths are rare in Salonica, and in Elassona 
are quite imknown, so I have borrowed a sort of 
large wooden dish, like the things butchers carry 
meat in on their shoulders. They use such things 
here to wash clothes in, but propped up by a 
brick on each side they make very tolerable 
baths. It is said by people elsewhere that there 
is smallpox in Elassona. I have not seen or 
heard anything of it, but on an inspection of 
myself I note that I am pitted from forehead to 
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feet with little red-and- white blotches. It is not 
smallpox, though, and I recommend Charlie to 
try to recollect where he put the insect-powder, 

I am mess - president this week, worse luck. 
Until I had, first, to buy everything I should 
want for a couple of months, and then to keep 
house for three men for a week, I never fully 
reaUsed the importance of women and servants 
in the social scheme. I am now able to appreciate 
these most deserving classes of our population. 
Breakfast, lunch, and dinner to order. I go out 
down the stone steps ; they vary in height any- 
where from 4 inches to 3 feet, and the safest 
way of getting down them is a bold jump. In 
the outhouse which we have promoted to be a 
kitchen is Andreas. Andreas is not my servant, 
but the three tenants of this house have clubbed 
dragomans on the principle of the division of 
labour. Andreas is cook, Charlie butler, valet, 
footman, and housemaid, while Dimitri, an elderly 
Greek of clerical appearance and indolent disposi- 
tion, exercises a general supervision over things 
which do not concern him. 

Andreas in the kitchen has got his coat off, and 
his little charcoal fire burning. For himself he 
is a little white and wispy -haired Levantine 
German, of a meek expression, although he saw 
Kassassin and Tel-el-Kebir. 
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" What flesh to-day, Andreas ? " 

** Achy Herr, only sheep-flesh — always sheep- 
flesh." 

" And what do you propose to give us for 
dinner ? " 

Thereon Andreas unfolds his simple menu— 
soup, mutton-ragout, mutton cutlets, roast mut- 
ton, and sweets. I contrive to mitigate the 
rigour of this diet by prefacing the whole with 
tinned oysters, and interpolating a curried fowl 
instead of one of the muttons; but with that 
we must be content. For breakfast, meanwhile, 
tinned haddock, tinned sausages, coffee, toast, 
tinned butter, lettuces, oranges, and tinned jam. 
For lunch pilau, -which is certain to be excellent, 
cold tongue, and Dutch cheese, with native wine, 
earthy but excellent stuff, sold by weight at about 
a penny a pound. Who dares to talk of priva- 
tions in the Turkish camp? 

Before breakfast we must go and see the 
Kaimakam about the supply and the price of 
forage. Kaimakam I believe to be the Turkish 
for second-in-command; anyhow a lieutenant- 
colonel is so named, and so is the highest civil 
functionary in this villaga I had long been 
familiar with the word, chiefly in connection with 
Joint Notes of the Powers providing for the ap- 
pointment — or not — of Christian Kaimakams in 
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various parts. But I never took any real interest 
in the status and functions of a Kaimakam until 
I knew one to speak to, and until my stable bill 
depended on him. After that I began to appreci- 
ate his power for good, and I am firmly opposed 
to any project which would substitute a mere 
Christian for my excellent friend the Kaimakam 
of Elassona. It is seven o'clock when we reach 
his house, but he is already far into his morning's 
business. The Turks count their hours firom each 
day's sunset, giving night and day twelve hours 
each from that moment. It is thus possible, in 
summer, to get up at ten o'clock at night in broad 
daylight. It follows also that any given Turkish 
hour never happens at exactly the same time any 
two days together, and that a Turkish watch, 
being regulated only each week, is never exactly 
right. However, the arrangement seems to have 
the merit of getting the Turk up by sunrise ; 
after that he can afford a little unpunctuality 
through the day. 

The Kaimakam is a little, black-bearded, liquid 
black-eyed, black fi:'ock-coated Tiu'k, with an ex- 
pression mild almost to effeminacy. As a man, I 
own I was inclined to undervalue the Kaimakam 
Bey, until one afternoon he provoked a race, and 
rode away from my fastest pony with a boyish 
laugh in his mouth, and his toes somewhere about 
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the level of his grey's ears. After that, he cheer- 
fully trotted off up a half perpendicular mountain 
to try and smuggle over some extra-special Greek 
wine for the use of the English strangers. Since 
then I have loved and respected the Kaimakam. 
As we enter he rises from before his desk on a 
little dais, salaams, shakes hands, sets us down, 
salaams again, and presents cigarettes. Presently 
a servant comes in with the relentless cups of 
coffee. From time to time an orderly comes in, 
clicks his heels together, and presents some docu- 
ment to be dealt with : so far as I can make out, the 
Kaimakam is at present performing the duties of 
an extra-quartermaster- and commissary-general. 
With the aid of Dimitri, the Kaimakam talking 
little French, we unfold omr case. The khan 
where our horses are quartered is dark and dirty ; 
it contains soldiers who steal our oats and our 
chopped straw ; the owner, moreover, is a thief, 
who charges exorbitant prices for food and litter. 
At the beginning of our statement the Kaimakam 
says two or three words in an undertone to a sub- 
ordinate, who goes quickly out of the roomu At 
the end of it, the subordinate returns and says 
a few words in an undertone to the Kaimakam. 
It is all over; the new stable has been found, 
and the price of fodder fixed. Salaam, just 
Kaimakam, protector of the stranger I 
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Then breakfast^ looking out over the municipal 
garden — where they seem to grow mainly onions 
and coffee-tables^-on to the fifty yards of pebbles, 
with five feet of stream running through it which 
is the river Xerias in embryo : the other end of it 
is in Greece. Greek women are washing clothes 
there in the sunshine, and not one of the un- 
taught Asiatic Reservists dreams for a moment 
of offering them an incivility. Greek tradesmen 
make their profit out of the troops ; the Greek 
Consul flies the Greek flag, manufactures stories 
of outrages, and circulates predictions of coming 
Greek attacks. But the rudest Anatolian or 
Circassian never lifts a finger against the Greek ; 
and I believe I can say with perfect truth that 
fifty thousand of Tommy Atkins would have done 
more outrage on a Saturday night than these 
Turks have done all the time they have been 
here. 

Then the unpleasantest part of the day — writ- 
ing. Writing is a duty, no doubt, and therefore 
a pleasm'e, of course. But when the sun is shining 
through budding poplars, and long files of gun- 
horses are being led down to water, and bugles 
are singmg from every hill till the blood leaps 
up and down in tune with them — ^why, then even 
writing letters for an influential London newspaper 
seems for the moment less of a privilege than it 
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really is. So tell Georghi to bring my pony 
round — the one I didn't ride yesterday. Here is 
the orderly saying that Kennan Bey presents 
much salaam — "good compliments" is Charlie's 
rendering — and is ready to take us to see what 
is going on. Gobble up your limch, if you can 
eat any after that breakfast. Let us get into the 
sun and the air of the hills. The air is always 
with us if we like to go up to it : Elassona it- 
self lies in a hole. We canter through the lines, 
we race along the dusty immetaUed roads, we 
switchback precariously over the rocky hill- 
tracks, till we come to the encampment chosen 
for the day's inspection. For let it be said that 
the Turk treats the British correspondent like an 
inspecting general ; the conunander-in-chief waits 
for him when he rides out to the frontier. Having 
made up his mind to take a correspondent with 
his army, he treats him as a guest and as a friend. 
To-day it is the cavalry — four regiments — 
quartered at Ormanli, five miles in rear of Elas- 
sona. It is no use keeping them on the frontier, 
where they could not move among the mountains, 
and the horses would have nothing to eat and 
only take cold. Kennan Bey presents us to 
Colonel Yakoub Bey, a grizzled Circassian, and 
makes a bet that two regiments will parade within 
ten minutes of the bugle-call. They do it too— 
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in eleven, which after all is the same thing in 
Turkey. 

On coming back I desire to cash a cheque. 
Charlie and I walk through the market-place — 
the size of a good -sized London back -garden. 
Dirty pedlars implore us to try musty com, but 
we pass on over a dunghill to the unpainted 
wooden bank. An empty packing-case decorates 
the threshold, whereto you climb up a wooden 
ladder. The banker's derk — ^he is really a sub- 
agent of the tobacco monopoly — wears a rusty 
overcoat and a partly buttoned pair of trousers, 
a pink shirt and a fez, a pair of spectacles and a 
week's beard. He regards me with suspicion, and 
my cheque with positive aversion. But presently 
he makes some spidery marks on my letter of 
credit, counts out twenty dirty Turkish poimds, 
wipes his pen on his finger, wipes his finger on 
his seal, licks the paper, and makes the imprint. 
Great is the credit system. 

Then dinner ; take care not to put your chair- 
leg through the hole in the floor. Then one pipe, 
for English tobacco must be husbanded. Then 
bed at nine. As Charlie sprawls massively over 
the floor, laying out the beds, we read out from a 
grammar Turkish proverbs for him to traoslate. 
Perhaps his happiest effort is what the book gives 
as " If we die, we die " : " he no live, dead him 
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got," is Charlie's construe. But you get tired 
even of laughing, so I crawl inside my bag on the 
floor. I wonder if Charlie remembered the insect- 
powder ; but sleep is too urgent to trouble about 
that. It is time to dream I am directing the 
battery on Pama-tepe, and that Charlie will get 
in front of the gvms to lay out my bed. But if 
this is roughing it, where is luxury to be found ? 
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A CUP of tea, a five-mile canter on a willing pony 
through budding mulberry-trees, sprouting vines, 
green com, and blood-red anemones ; a breakfast 
of porridge and treacle, tinned haddock, ham and 
eggs, jam and cocoa — it was magnificent, but it 
was not war. War was what we were there for ; 
it was war that had flushed Elafisona with men 
and spangled every purple hill with white tenta 
Bumours of war there were in plenty — stories of 
bandits trooping across the firontier with the 
King of Greece's commission left behind, to be 
called for, in a convenient guardhouse — bandits 
in hundreds, bandits with cannon, bandits fight- 
ing for eight-and-forty hours at a stretch, bandits 
to east and west, — everywhere bandits except 
where you could get at them. 

But still it was not war. And though I was 
living from day to day in the midst of 50,000 
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soldiers, though I was under military law and 
technically a first-class camp-follower, though I 
slept nightly with saddle-bags packed with two 
days' provisions, and a servant listening for the 
ever-expected orderly from headquarters — up to 
the very moment of action I could hardly have 
told you whether I regarded the army of the 
Sultan as a reality, or only as the most elabo- 
rate, most extensive, most expensive box of toy 
soldiers my eyes ever saw. An empire under 
arms — even half an empire or a tenth of an 
empire under arms — must surely have something 
strange and new to hit the eye and leave its 
mark on the heart. Few people have seen it. 
For myself, I had never seen anything in the 
least like it. Yet I seemed to ride daily through 
this great concentration with nothing but the 
half, dazed yet unsurprised acceptance with 
which we pass through the most fantastic of 
our dreams. 

The first impression of the Turkish army was 
one of melancholy. The men were so old. The 
Boers at Krugersdorp said it went against the 
grain to have to shoot such young men. But 
surely the spectacle of these middle-aged privates 
was far more pathetic. As I rode down the long, 
dark-coated, dusty-gaitered, loose-sandalled lines, 
nearly every man must be the father of a family. 
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Brown-bearded, solidly set, almost stiffening into 
elderliness, steady - eyed, but sober -eyed and 
grave, with faces speaking of the toils and dim 
perplexities of half a lifetime — who were these 
to be called away from their sheep -pens and 
opium -gardens to meet bullets and shell? It 
seems right and natural somehow that war should 
be for the young. In our own army it is different. 
A man chooses to be a soldier ; it is his trade, and 
he must live by it ; if he ties himself up with 
wife and children he does it at his own risk and 
at theirs. But these men had come from the hills 
of Macedonia, from the Marmora, from distant 
Angora and Trebizond, because they must. It was 
not their chosen life, yet they had no other. From 
twenty to thirty-four — in war-time even until 
forty — one month, two months, six months, eight 
months, almost every year they must turn out on 
to bleak mountains to defend their race and their 
faith against disaffection at home and menace 
abroad. This year it was Greece; last year it 
had been the Druses in Syria ; the year before 
Greek and Bulgarian bands in Macedonia. What 
life was this ? The rim of hills round Elassona 
held in the first weeks of April perhaps the 
greatest tragedy in the world. 

Greek against Turk was no business of mine. 
But when I saw those patient, weary, steadfast 
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soldiers standing to their arms in sheets of 
rain, patrolling mountain-tops in stabbing winds, 
humped on pack-saddles, marching by cartridge- 
boxes twelve hours a -day — why, then I, too, 
became a Turk, soaked to the marrow with 
Turkish bitterness against the Greek. The 
quarrel was none of these men's seeking, and 
though they were ready and anxious to fight, 
they had none of the exaltation that efiervesces 
out of mastik and Panhellenism. They were 
eager to fight only because they wanted to get 
it over once and for all — to get back to their 
homes with the promise of a few years in peace. 
They were called out by the menace of Greece ; 
they stayed out to await attack, to do their 
duty, and to say nothing. The attack did not 
come, and their mucky little homes were going 
to rack and ruin the while. Little wonder that 
with the long days they grew impatient to go 
down into the green plain, with Larissa a dim 
blotch at its far end — to crumple up the Greeks 
and crush them under foot. Down at Larissa 
there must be hay for horses and firesh vege- 
tables for men. In God'B name, let us put an 
end to this weariness of waiting, and go down 
to Larissa. 

There was not a doubt in anybody's mind that 
we could walk into Larissa whenever we pleased 
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There were those, indeed, who expected to be 
viewing the Acropolis within forty- eight hours 
of the declaration of war ; for though the Turkish 
War Office maps of the country looked the best 
extant — at any rate to eyes that could not read 
Turkish — the Turkish officer is occasionally hazy 
in his geography. Better informed or more 
cautious spirits did not expect being further 
than Larissa at the end of the time quoted — 
allowing time for a decisive action and a circui- 
tous march, crossing the Xerias and Salamvria, 
SO as to take Larissa on its unfortified southern 
side. 

Whether this was Edhem Pasha's plan of cam- 
paign during the first half of April I am not able 
to say : that was one of the things he did not 
reveal to correspondents. At least one staff- 
officer, however, confided to me — not for publica- 
tion and in the strictest confidence — that it was 
so; but then half-a-dozen others similarly con- 
fided half-a-dozen other schemes, each incom- 
patible with this and with each of the others. 
All a correspondent could be reasonably sure of 
was the amount and distribution of Edhem's force, 
as to which all accounts did roughly tally, and 
which was as follows. The army along the fron- 
tier consisted of seven infantry divisions — of 
which one afterwards turned out to be only a 
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brigade — with axtillery, a cavalry division with 
horse -artillery, and eleven batteries of reserve 
artillery. At Serfidje there was an infantry divi- 
sion in reserve — ^which also at this time was only 
a brigade. The several divisions had best be de- 
signated by the names of their generals, which 
was the way the Turks always spoke of them. 
I believe they had numbers, but as no two autho- 
rities ever gave a division the same number, these 
were only a fruitfiil source of confusion. It was 
both humorous and pathetic to see the various 
military attaches, as they arrived one after an- 
other on the scene of action, eagerly copy down 
the numbers into their note -books — and then 
later try to come to an understanding among 
themselves as to the handling of a corps which 
one conceived to be at one end of the line and 
another fifty miles away at the other. 

The seven divisions were posted to cover the 
line of fi:ontier fi*om Grevena on the west to Kata- 
rina on the Gulf of Salonica. Beginning in the 
west, on the Turkish extreme right, Hakki Pasha's 
division occupied the country between Grevena 
and Diskata: for practical purposes he may be 
said to have been at Diskata, as there were no 
operations of any moment westward of this point. 
Hairi Pasha was at Domenik, Neshat Pasha at 
Skompa, Memdhuk Pasha and Haidar Pasha at 
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Elassona, Hamdi Pasha at Koskey — the Greek 
Karya, by which name the place has usually been 
called — and Hassan Pasha, who had only a bri- 
gade, at Platamona, though his headquarters in 
the early part of April were northward of this, 
by the coast, at Katarina. The cavalry division 
was at Ormanli, some five miles north of Elas- 
sona, and the artillery reserve at headquarters 
at Elassona. Measuring off a zigzag line on 
the map to pass through the various divisional 
headquarters named, the distance from the ex- 
treme right to the extreme left comes out roughly 
at 160 kilometers, or 100 miles. 

The normal strength of a division was two 
infantry brigades of eight battalions apiece. 
The nominal strength of a battalion was 1000 
men ; moderate Turkish accoimts put the normal 
strength at 750; for my own part, judging fix>m 
all the battalions I saw during the campaign, I 
should doubt whether their average effective was 
much more than 600. Each division had four 
batteries of six guns apieca Six divisions and 
a brigade thus works out at 62,400 men with 156 
guns. The artillery reserve counted sixty-six 
guns more. The cavalry division was supposed 
to number four regiments of 1000 sabres apiece ; 
I afterwards heard of, but did not see, a fifth 
regiment. In reality it was of nothing like this 
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strength. When I saw two regiments paraded at 
Ormanliy I was told that about half the men were 
away on patrol, or escort, or orderly duty ; and 
it is certain that, considering the weakness of 
this arm, the Turks were most generous in telling 
off troopers to attend on almost anybody who 
asked for them. One reason, perhaps, was that 
the troopers knew their way about the country, 
which many officers never did up to the very end. 
The cavalry as I saw it — at Ormanli ; on the way 
to the &ont when an attack was expected on 
April 6th, and when it was presumably up to its 
full strength ; and subsequently during the whole 
campaign — ran to one or two short of forty horses 
to the squadron. Giving it twenty-five squad- 
rons of forty horses, the total effective force of the 
cavalry comes to 1000,^ and it was certainly not 
more; the horse-artillery gives another eighteen 
guns. The reserve brigade at Serfidje adds an- 
other 4800 men. The grand total of the army of 
Thessaly, therefore, works out at 67,200 infantry 
(4800 in reserve, a day's march back), 1000 cav- 
alry, and 240 guns. 

1 General von der Qoltz ('MiHtfir Wochenbktt,' 2nd Jane 1897) 
penonallj had better inf ormatioa than I could get, and he pate the 
strength of the cavalry at 26 squadrons of 40 to 60 horses apiece. 
I do not think I ever saw a squadron in the field with so many as 
60 horses, but then probably no squadron ever put its full strength 
into the field. 

O 
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The positions of the several divisions corre- 
sponded roughly to the several breaks in the 
mountain -chain which formed the frontier line. 
Hakki Pasha was posted so as to meet any attack 
by the mountain paths from Kalabaka and Trik- 
kala, though these did not lend themselves to the 
passage of large bodies of troops. Hairi Pasha 
at Domenik covered the defiles of Damasi (the 
Turkish Tchaihissar) and Kalamaki, through 
which the rivers Xerias and Salamvria pass 
respectively through the mountains into the plain 
of Thessaly. Neshat Pasha covered a practicable 
route between Skompa and the Greek post of 
Kurtsiovali (spelt Gritzovali by writers from the 
Greek side). Memdhuk and Haidar covered the 
Meluna Pass, Hamdi Pasha the gap of Davia and 
the pass from Nezeros, and Hassan Pasha the 
line of march along the coast. The explanation 
of this extended front is to be found in the 
Sidtan's order to Edhem Pasha to prevent the 
violation of Turkish territory at any point. The 
dispositions taken were doubtless admirably 
adapted to this end ; no band of irregulars could 
get very far into Macedonia without running up 
against Turkish troops. Only when it came to 
the question of a counter-attack in force the 
strategical position was plainly a weak one. A 
hundred miles is a prodigiously long front for 
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70,000 men, and to concentrate a powerfiil force 
at any point must take a long time. The strong- 
est point of the line was Elassona, where 28,800 
infantry, 1000 cavalry, and 156 guns could be 
concentrated in some five hours; in a day the 
reserve brigade from Serfidje wo\ild add 4800 
infantry more. 

Now when a Greek war was threatened in 1886 
— according to General von der Goltz,^ who pre- 
sumably drew up the plan of campaign himself — 
the intention was to make the main attack by the 
defiles of Damasi and Kalamaki, so as to take 
the Greeks on their left flank and Larissa in rear. 
The advantages of this scheme were many and 
obvious. It would not be necessary, as in the 
case of a front attack over the Meluna, to cross 
the Xerias and Salamvria in the face of the 
enemy. Larissa was fortified on the north of the 
Salamvria, and not on the south. And the cav- 
alry could work round the rear of the Greek army 
and cut its retreat either south to Pharsala or 
south-east to Velestino and Volo : the army, in 
short, if defeated, must be annihilated. Whether 
Ediicm Pasha — to be perhaps more accurate, his 
instructors at the Yildiz Kiosk — entertained this 
plan during the early part of April I cannot say. 

1 * Milit£r Wochenblatt,' May 27 and June S, 1897— a strategical 
exposition which it would be impertinence in a dvilian to praise. 
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He must have known of it. The weakness of his 
cavahy, as General von der Groltz has himself 
tolerantly pointed out, may have determined him 
against it. It was, indeed, possibly significant of 
an intention to act on Von der Groltz's plan that 
on the afternoon of 5th April, the day before the 
Greek National F6te, he sent a regiment of cav- 
alry to Hairi Pasha at Domenik, and also began 
to move a brigade of Memdhuk Pasha's division, 
with guns, from Elassona in that direction. But 
nothing happened on the 6th, and otherwise 
Edhem's dispositions appeared fix)m the first 
rather to point to the firontal attack, which was 
simpler, though it promised much less decisive 
advantages. 

That we could possibly be beaten in a decisive 
action— whether on fi-ont or flank— nobody im- 
agined for one moment. I did not know myself 
the strength of the Greek force opposite us ; I 
did not even know our Commander-in-Chief's 
estimate of it, though, fix)m the conversations 
I had with him, I gathered that he did not rate 
it very high. Seeing that the wildest accounts 
of the Greek army put it at 100,000, that its 
paper total was some 70,000, and that it was 
distributed along the whole frontier from sea to 
sea — an even longer line than ours, so as to cover 
Epiras, which on the Turkish side was practi- 
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cally an independent command — it was impossible 
to imagine that Edhem Pasha would possibly 
have to meet more than 40^000 men at the 
very outside. And Edhem, including Hairi's 
division of 9600 infantry and 24 guns, in ad- 
dition to the force he could concentrate before 
the Meluna, could direct over 40,000 men upon 
Larissa at a day's notice. In numbers, there- 
fore, he could hardly help having an equality 
or a superiority at the decisive point 

When we pass fix>m quantity to quality, the 
case became clearer still. I had not seen the 
Greek army. It might be very fine, but it had 
not yet proved itself In the Turkish army I 
had been looking for faults nearly all day for 
eight days, and of essential weaknesses as yet I 
could find none. The Turkish army had been 
represented by correspondents who saw it as 
specks along a sky-line, as undisciplined, as prone 
to disorder and outrage, as eaten up by disease, 
as lacking horses, transport, clothes, everything. 
Every statement was most untrue. I am not 
here to write a history of modem Turkey or 
discuss the wrongs of Armenian usurers and 
Anarchists. I only say what I saw. I heard a 
rumour — possibly emanating from the Greek 
Consulate at Elassona — about the desecration 
of Greek churches by Albanians. I saw many 
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Greek churches in the villages round Elassona, 
but none desecrated. Troops were ^camped ten 
paces from the Greek monastery, whose little 
brown bit of Byzantine overhangs Elassona, but 
the monastery had not crumbled away any faster 
for that The Greeks in the town pursued their 
normal course of swindling the stranger four 
days in the week a^d observing fea^t-days the 
other three. Nobody interfered with them. You 
never saw a drunken soldier : the Turkish troops 
drink nothing but water and coffee ; stewed 
grapes twice a - week furnish their nearest 
approach to a carouse. You never saw a 
street brawl. Black-browed Albanians, swarthy 
Asiatics, refined-looking Constantinopolitans, flat- 
nosed yeUow Circassians, Syrians, Arabs, negroes 
— here were all the races of the hither East 
mixing in camp and coffee-house in discipline 
and good-humoured comradeship without flaw. 

Smart, it must be owned, the army of Elassona 
was not. I saw a battery starting for the 
frontier one day : the gun-carriages and the 
horses were piled up with ragged bundles, 
beside which a bank -holiday excursionist's bag- 
gage is a model of trinmess. When a battalion 
lined up on parade you might see one man in 
a blue -faced uniform and another in a green. 
Their sandals looked like old list-slippers, their 
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gaiters like badly- wound hospital bandages ; they 
were tied up with loose ends of string. In the 
marching regiments, and especially those of the 
Keserve, the officers were sometimes out at elbow 
and at knee. The men moved a little slovenly 
at their drill, and their double hinted at rheu- 
matism ; what wonder in a peasant of five-and- 
thirty ? 

But all these were small matters. The uni- 
forms might be curious, but they were warm ; 
the men want no better protection. The sandals 
and gaiters might not fit like ammunition boots 
and putties, but neither did they gall the foot 
and cause men to fall out on the march. The 
officers might be a little dishevelled, but every 
one was dead keen and — at any rate among the 
Albanians, of whom I had seen most up to now 
— ^utterly a stranger to fear; they knew their 
men, and their men trusted them. The elder 
were tried in war. The younger were well 
trained in the military college at Constantinople ; 
many of these spoke French fluently, though 
they were never nearer Paris than the Bulgarian 
frontier. There was indeed the other side of the 
medal : the elder officers were not trained and 
the younger were not tried; but at any rate 
they were likely to be as good as the Greeka 
As for stiffness at the double, a man has a right 
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to be a little stiff when he can march twelve 
hours a-day, knapsack on back, as many days as 
his officers like to keep him at it. Smart the 
army assuredly was not ; useful, workmanlike, 
imtiring, fearless, it most assuredly was. 

For disease, it was said there had been small- 
pox, and that some ten men died of it. The 
very Greeks now admitted, with regret, that it 
had disappeared. There was a good deal of 
pulmonary sickness and some dysentery ; two or 
three men died daily in the outlying camps ; but 
what was that in 40,000? Here and there on 
the broken hill-paths you met a man, painfully 
humped on a wooden pack-saddle, clinging to the 
pommel, his heels stuck through stirrups of 
string. A comrade led his beast carefully; you 
needed only to look at the rider's paste-white, 
drum-drawn skin to know he was on his way to 
hospital. No doubt there was sickness. But 
seeing that half the hospital at Elassona was still 
used as a barrack, while best part of the very 
complete, even luxurious, English-made hospital 
stores were still unpacked on the 17th of April, 
it may be said with confidence that sickness was 
surprisingly small. The troops were nearly all 
camped on hills, and if the wind was asthma and 
bronchitis at night, it was quinine and iron in 
the morning. 
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Lastly, transport. Edhem Pasba told me 
without reserve that there were only provisions 
for fifteen days^ and he spoke of it as a defect to 
be remedied immediately. Depots were being 
rapidly established at Serfidje and at Elassona. 
Who, if anybody, was responsible for the transport 
and commissariat service as a whole, I inquired 
again and again from the headquarters staff, 
and I could find nobody who knew. It seemed 
to work itself. Of course it was utterly un- 
organised, and yet it was wonderfully efficient. 
There was naturally no Army Service Corps in 
the army — there were not even any Engineers 
that I ever saw — and infantry battalions had 
to do the work. Each battalion so detached 
was of course so much off the fighting strength 
of the army ; and it is here worth while to 
remark, in the case of a war wherein, on a 
superficial view, the Greek command of the 
sea appeared to bring no advantage with it, 
that the impossibility of sea-transport cost the 
Turkish army thousands of ineffective infantry 
and thousands of pounds. As for the pack- 
ponies, somebody seems to have discovered that 
Luit or fodder was wanted, and somebody 
sent off the beasts and the men. Each battalion 
of Eeserves from Asia Minor was (Apposed to 
have brought 200 baggage - animals with it — 
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and curiously enough it generally had. The 
beasts and the men went somewhere and got 
what was wanted and brought it in : they took 
their time about it, but they always brought it 
in. The truth was that, for transport purposes, 
each battalion was an independent unit as in Grer- 
many; thus the Turks accomplished piecemeal 
what they would never have done in combin- 
ation. The transport, in short, was as eloquent 
a testimony as any observer could have asked 
both to the weakness and to the strength of 
the Turkish army — to the faults of its organisa- 
tion and the rough common-sense and unwearied 
industry that correct them. 
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XI. 



AMONG THE GREEKS. 



Certainly the Greek village was clean, well- 
liking, and prosperous. I had ridden through a 
Turkish village the day before — at any rate, it 
was partly Turkish — and I had not got the stench 
of it out of my throat yet. It was a jumble of 
huts, partly unmortared stone, partly mud- bricks 
dried in the sun and washed by the rain into 
mud again. The tiles of the country are half 
cylinders: they lay one course concave side up, 
the next convex side up. This makes a pretty 
roof, and an effective, till the wind blows ; then, 
as the tiles are not fastened in any way to the 
raiters, they begin to crack and carry away. 
The dirty little houses had dirty little courts 
before them, enclosed in high stone or mud walls. 
Here and there squatted a soldier ; here and there 
a beggar ; here and there a black blot which, on 
a nearer view, became a Turkish woman in 
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domino. The road that ran through this village 
was an open sewer ; the horses plashed along it 
hock-deep in filth. In the middle of it dogs were 
gnawing at a dead donkey, one half bones and the 
other half putrefaction. Now and again we had 
to scramble over heaps of dung as high as a man. 
And on the top of these played children — pretty, 
brown-skinned, Hmpid-eyed girls, with pigtails 
down their backs, and trousers down to their 
bare feet. They were fat and ruddy enough, the 
children; but the stink of that village was an 
abiding horror. 

The Greek village was very different. It lies 
snugly in a comer, under bare hills ; but on what 
short grass there is live little flocks of sheep and 
goats, and a few cows. On the two level sides it 
is deeply firinged with mulberry orchards and 
vineyards ; the mulberries were rushing out into 
leaf till all the village was fragrant of young green. 
The road to this village is broad and level, and is 
blocked by only one bank and two or three ditches 
in a couple of miles or so. The streets in the 
village itself are many of them but six feet wide, 
it is true, but they are decently clean and decently 
paved. Many of the windows are blind, being 
boarded up for want of glass ; but the houses are 
all stably built, the courtyards are evenly paved ; 
there are wells in the courtyards, mulberry trees 
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again, and sometimes little flower-gardens. Some 
of the richer houses are even stuccoed. There is 
a main street with cafite, a wooden bridge over 
a dry river-bed, and seven churches. In this 
village there is no permanent inhabitant who is 
not Greek. 

And that was the only thing against it. But 
for its Greek inhabitants, that village would be a 
little paradise. You will call me prejudiced for 
saying that — perhaps even anti-Christian ; listen 
while I tell you about it. 

I rode over on a Sunday afternoon to buy some 
photographs. The photographer was a leading 
citizen of this village, " although," said my guide 
— ^himself a Greek — " there are others also who 
are very rich." The photographer was a tall, thin 
man, with a hooked nose, bright eyes, high fore- 
head, and a general expression of predatory in- 
telligence. There was a restless deference about 
all his movements which was not the self-con- 
tained politeness of the Turk. The Turk is 
always polite, but you can see that he always 
holds himself your equal, not to say your su- 
perior ; the Greek is always obviously, even 
jerkily, anxious to please and to conciliate. In 
this Greek village the people squatting on the 
roadside got up as the Frank rode past and 
touched their dirty leather skull-caps ; the Turk 
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never, unless the Frank was with an officer or 
somebody he knew. When the Frank alighted, 
crowds of Greek children sprang up from no- 
where to hold his horse, not entirely out of 
disinterested hospitality; the Turkish infant is 
rather disposed to heave half a brick at the 
infidel, till he has convinced himself that the 
infidel is a friend ; then he regards him with 
solenm, not impertinent, curiosity. He will even 
unbend so far as to accept of backsheesh if it 
is offered, but he will not go out of his way 
to seek it. 

The purchase of photographs took some little 
time, although there were only two possible 
things to purchase. But in Tm:key it would 
be grossly rude to buy even a view of Elassona 
and a portrait of Edhem in less than half an 
hour or so. That done, I was carried off by 
the Greek dragoman to see the notables of the 
village. Up bare stairs, into a bare room, and 
there was a doctor — lean, pale, stooping, a weak 
beard appearing patchily on his pinched face. 
He wore a fez and an ill-fitting grey overcoat, 
though the sun glared out of a cloudless sky. 
There, too, was his wife — a double -pigtailed, 
aproned, untidy caricature of a German shop- 
keeper's wife. His drawing-room was uncarpeted 
and bare -walled; but there was a vague hint 
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of the Western hire-system about his furniture. 
Presently came in a slipshod child, also double- 
pigtailed, with a tray of little glasses of sweet 
brandy. Other eminent citizens dropped in, and 
began to converse in whispers of broken French. 
All were thin, even cadaverous; all were pale 
and unshaven ; aU talked in half- voices ; all wore 
overcoats and insinuating smiles. 

One especially — an advocate in a sloppy, snuffjr, 
brown overcoat, a smile more himibly conciliatory, 
a voice more meekly hushed than aU the others — 
was evidently the spokesman. With sighs cmd 
deprecatory smiles, he began to hint of the 
sufferings of the Greeks. He said nothing de* 
finite ; he hardly said anything aloud, but there 
was a world of suggestion in the way he left his 
sentences unfinished. I asked him about his 
practice. 

"Ah, here we have Turkish law; I might 

almost say that we have no law at " €md then 

he checked, with a resigned smile. I suggested 
that as he admitted he had left Athens to 
spend two years in Constantinople to qualify 
for the Turkish courts, there was presumably 
some sort of law and possibly even a Httle money 
in it. 

" Well, yes," — and again that smile of resigna- 
tion, — " a very little, perhaps ; but then you see 
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they have taken away my honae and quartered 
a general in it." 

*' Did you expect generals to take houses with 
them to the front?" 

"Well, well; no doubt they are right; one 
must have patience." 

"But they pay you for it, I suppose?" 

"Well, well; perhaps they may — a little 
-i— a very little; one must be patient. Only 
I saw, the other day, a Turkish soldier selling 
«ggs." 

"You mean he had stolen them?" 

" Oh no ; I do not say that. Still " — smile — 
''I saw him seUing eggs. Four eggs. Who 
knows? Well, the Turks are here in great 
numbers; what can we do?" 

He left these remarks to soak in, and took me 
round to another leading inhabitant. This one 
was like the first, except that his slipshod little 
girl gave mastik instead of cognac— mastik being 
a poor relation of absinthe. Each leading in- 
habitant took his nip. This drawing-room was 
more elaborate than the last; the walls were 
partly adorned with a paper suggesting Gossage's 
navy-blue soap ; the furniture breathed stronger 
hints of the hire -system; there were a few 
tawdry ornaments, which might have been bought 
at the sale of a Bloomsbury lodging-house. The 
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brown reach-me-down began to improve the occa- 
sion again. 

A Turkish soldier died this morning/' 
ReaUy." 

Yes," and the smile crawled over his face; 
"he died this morning. Many have died now." 

'' How many ? Is it true that there is small- 
pox here ? " 

'^ Well, no ; not exactly smallpox. Still many 
have died — perhaps ten or twelve." 

I thought I would go back to Elassona, and 
I told him so. But no, that could not be. He 
begged me, as a friend — my flesh crept — to come 
and see his own house. His own house was the 
most comfortable I had seen. He had a large 
garden, rugs on the floor and the divan, and 
some sticky-looking pictures of saints, which he 
called antiquities; his tipple was sweeter cmd 
oilier than any of the others. 

*' But I thought the Pasha had taken your 
house." 

" WeU, yes ; he has. I have a much better 
house than this, and the Pasha has taken my best 
house. Still, it is but a little while ; I can shift 
here." 

Then suddenly his whisper became more con- 
fidential, his snule more greasily fawning than 
ever. 
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*^ I saw a man to-day who overheard one 
Turkish officer talking to another." 

" WeU ? " 

" He said he wished he had lived in the days 
of Sultan Selim," 

" WeU ? " 

" Do you not know what Sultan Selim said ? 
He said, * If you wish to live happily in this 
country, you must first of all kill all the Chris- 
tians.' " 

''And did the Turkish officer kill all the 
Christians ? " 

" Not alL" 

"Any?" 

" Well, no ; not yet. But who knows ? " 

With that he called my attention to a be- 
draggled Greek who was muttering thickly in 
a comer. 

" He crossed last night from Greece ; he says 
they are all mad there — mad for war." 

Madness I know little about, but I am a fair 
judge of intoxication, and certainly this man had 
all the symptoms of a hona-Jlde traveller. There- 
with the little man launched out into stories of 
half-a-dozen Greek bands who had crossed the 
frontier in the night and were fighting the Turks 
at that moment. Some of them, it appeared, had 
got several days' march into the interior diu:ing 
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the ten hours of darkness; others were exchangmg 
murderous volleys with the oppressor on hills so 
near that you could almost have heard a donkey 
bray upon them. I since convinced myself that 
every single tale was false. 

I departed. As he stood by my stirrup, the 
brown overcoat made one more attempt. 

" They say that our children can learn in the 
public schools. That is so in theory; but in 
practice——" 

I had had enough of it. I wanted to gallop in 
the evening air. I wanted to get the taste of 
the mastik out of my mouth — and the taste of 
the Greeks too. I preferred the smell of the 
Turkish village. I was almost half converted to 
the abominable theories of Sultan Selim. 
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THE RAID. 



It was on the morning of the 9th of April that 
we first heard of the raid on Baltino. It was the 
custom of the correspondents in Elassona to stroll 
round the headquarters some time after breakfast 
— not with any lively expectation of getting 
news, but with the desire of satisfying their 
consciences that there was no news to get. The 
positions had all been inspected ; the promise of 
war seemed to be fading further away with each 
day ; the routine of asking for news and being 
told there was none seemed all the duty left. But 
on this 9th of April, as I stood in the little wooden 
hall of headquarters, I discerned the familiar 
portly legs of Kennan Bey coming down the 
steep stairs in unwonted excitement. Next 
minute his ruddy face appeared, and he almost 
rushed into my arms. "News, my dear friend, 
newsl" he shouted. "A thousand Greek 
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brigands have crossed the frontier near Krania. 
They are fighting now, my friend— in a great 
forest — shooting since daybreak — pst, psti" 
Eennan Bey's style was nothing if not pic- 
turesque. 

" Then we shall have war after all ? " 
" Hush 1 Listen, my dear friend. The brig- 
ands at present conceal themselves in the forest. 
We wait to know for sure whether there are 
Greek regulars among them. As soon as we 
learn that there are — ha, ha, my dear friend t 
Larissa in six hours I Athens in fifty - eight 
hours! Du hon vin! Des jolies femmes! 
Ha, ha I A la bonne hefwre! A la honne 
heure ! " 

It was something to telegraph at any rate- 
but it was not much more. For Krania — this 
particular Krania ; the woods are full of Kranias 
on the Turko-Greek fix)ntier — is a good forty 
miles' journey from Elassona as the crow flies, 
and I knew by weary experience that the crow 
flies a good deal straighter, as well as faster, than 
horses could go in this country. It meant at 
least two good days' journey there and two back : 
allowing a day there, that meant five days away 
from Elassona; and in the meantime it was 
obvious, even without Kennan Bey's rapid im- 
agination, that most important events might 
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happen at headquarters. So I stayed where I 
was. 

What happened, therefore, I only know by 
hearsay, and by now I had learned that hearsay 
in this country was worth very, very little moi; 
than nothing. Sure enough, when I went to see 
Kennan Bey later in the day, the brigands had 
grown to 2000 ; next morning they were 3000 
with guns. I greatly doubt whether Edhem 
Pasha had received more than one message 
meantime firom the scene of the fighting. It 
was going on in a country whose wildness I 
could well imagine from the specimens I had 
seen ; the nearest telegraph station was pre- 
sumably Metzvo, some ten miles away; as the 
direct wire from Grevena was said to be cut by 
the Greeks, all news had to fetch an enormous 
circuit by Monastir, and I knew enough of the 
Turkish telegraph to know what that meant. 
Was Kennan Bey, therefore, a liar? Heaven 
forbid ! He merely said what he firmly believed 
to be true. His oriental imagination had run 
away with him : 3000 men with guns were cer- 
tainly more picturesque than 1000 men without. 
For the Levantine mind — Turk or Greek, 
Armenian or Jew — is the slave of the pic- 
turesque. It has no comprehension of the 
Western desire for hard, literal fact. Why 
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take pains to be accurate when it is so much 
easier and more amusing to be picturesque? 
Kennan Bey was simply Tartarin de Tarascon in 
aiguillettes and a fez. And so was everybody 
else firom Edhem Pasha on his divan to Georghi 
sleeping under the horses' bellies in the stable. 
They do not wish — as a rule — to deceive; they 
cannot help it; they are deceived and deceive 
themselves. 

So much in self-defence for the many con- 
fessions of ignorance I have already made and 
shall have to make. I bound myself by a vow 
long before the war began to state nothing on 
any authority unless I had either seen it myself 
or had heard it from a European who had seen it ; 
and though the resolution cost me some excellent 
stories, on the whole I do not regret it. To 
return to our brigands. Seyfoullah Pasha, Sub- 
Chief of the General Staff — Seyfoullah Bey he 
was then ; an officer becomes a Pasha only when 
he becomes a general — was sent off at once to 
Krania to see if he could recognise among them 
any officers of the Greek regular army. Seyfoullah 
had been Military Attach^ in Athens and Turkish 
Consul at Larissa ; he knew most of the officers 
of the Greek army to speak to, most of the rest 
by sight, and all the others by reputation ; an 
ardent sportsman, always riding, shooting, or 
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walking, he also knew all Thessaly and all the 
road to Athens like his pocket, as the Greeks 
found out to their sorrow. It was the first 
prominent service of this most brilliant officer, 
and on his report, as we supposed, hung the 
chances of peace and war. During the next days 
life was all expectancy. We heard that the 
invaders had had temporary successes, as was 
natural with a band of their force acting against 
isolated firontier - posts ; they had burned four 
block-houses and surrounded two others; they 
had taken eight prisoners. But fourteen battalions 
were closing in on them from Hakki s division at 
Grevena and from the Epirus army at Metzvo 
and Janina ; their disposal and capture was only 
a question of time. The enemy were being held 
at bay in the forest, and only creeping out by 
night. And then, on the night of the 10th, came 
the news that they had been repulsed. Two days 
later they had got unrepulsed somehow and were 
besieging Baltino, a village close to the frontier. 
But they had lost fifty-two killed as against the 
Turks' two. They were certainly a little puzzling, 
these official reports. Meanwhile it was stated 
for certain that Seyfoullah had distinctly recog- 
nised two Greek officers, whom he had known in 
Athens ; also that two of the kUled wore Greek 
uniforms. That was all we wanted — but still war 
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did not come. Then we heard, on the 14th, that 
the invaders had been finally driven back into 
Greece ; then that rifles and sword-bayonets had 
been picked up which bore the Greek government 
stamp — but still war did not come. Finally, one 
night as we were at dinner, there clanked in an 
aide-de-camp of his Majesty the Sultan, and be- 
hind him an orderly with a Gras rifle and a 
couple of Greek bayonets. There they were on 
the table, and we could see for ourselves if it 
was not true that the Greek Government had 
been cognisant of the whole thing all through. 
Certainly it was true, said we, with con- 
viction, as indeed there is little enough room 
for doubt that it was. But still no declaration 
of war. 

" But never mind, my dear friend," cried Kennan 
Bey. "Prisoners are coming — fifty prisoners, 
my friend : what fun ! " Next day when I saw 
him I asked when the fifty prisoners would arrive. 
" Fifty prisoners ? No, no, my friend, you have 
been misinformed. Nine prisoners. Ha, ha! 
Fifty would be too much to expect." Next day 
I asked after the nine. "Nine? Ah yes, the 
nine. But they couldn't march — ha, ha, ha I — 
these poor Greeks — but they are bringing one. 
Un gros gailla/rd — gros com/me ga!" 

The whole population of Elassona had been in 
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the streets for days, firmly oonvinced that 
prisoners were coming in every moment. No- 
thing would persuade, for example, the Levantine 
imagination of Charlie that prisoners were not 
coming in whenever he saw a crowd in the streets. 
" The soldiers say so," he cried, with a superior 
smile ; " of course they know, the soldiers." But 
at last one afternoon the prisoner arrived. 

I was coming in from an attempt to teach 
my horse to jump — the only recreation left, now 
that war seemed to have blown over for good. 
In the blackening dusk I saw a dim knot of men 
under the portico of the Kaimakam's house ; the 
prison is in the Kaimakam's back-garden. Inside 
a ring of braided and buttoned Turkish ofBcers, 
of breeched and gaitered English correspondents, 
stood a man, talking fast and loudly. I was 
excited, for I had never seen a brigand before : I 
went up to the ring and looked at him. And this 
was a brigand 1 The gros gaillard was a squat, 
little man, well under five feet, slouching, dirty, 
unshaven, with a greasy, red skull-cap and an 
ill-fitting cord suit. As he gabbled on, now 
crossing his arms, now waving them like windmill- 
sails round his head, he looked for all the world 
like an unemployed orator on Tower-hill. De- 
fiantly, and even proudly, he told his story to 
the interpreter. He came firom Corfu, and he 
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belonged to a battalion of the Reserve. He went 
first to Larissa, then to Trikkala, then to Kala- 
baka. His captain and his lieutenant ordered 
him to make war, and the whole battalion — so I 
gathered — went forward together. With others 
they were a thousand strong. The oflficers put 
off their uniforms and put on kilts. Everybody 
knew they were going to make war — at Trikkala, 
at Kalabaka, everywhere. They all cried, " Zeto 
ho polemos " — and as he said the words, the 
grubby little prisoner flourished his arms, and 
stood up his whole four feet six. They went 
over the frontier at sunrise; he did not know 
whether the Greek officers stationed at the block- 
houses saw them, though he admitted that a 
thousand men cannot hide behind a juniper-bush. 
They came to the Turkish blockhouses ; some of 
the garrisons retired, and they burnt their block- 
houses. One they besieged, and when the Turks 
had fought many hours and shot away all their 
ammunition, they surrendered — eight men to a 
thousand. The eight were taken back to Kala- 
baka. After that they went on four hours' march 
into Tm-key. Then they met the Turks again, 
and they were defeated. They had an army 
doctor with them and he was shot, but they 
saved the colours. Then he got cut off from his 
comrades with twenty-five others. Twenty-four 
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were shoti and so he surrendered. And there he 
was — till an orderly took him away to the prison 
again. And this absurd Uttle brigand was the 
first I saWy and the last I heard of the raid on 
Baltino. 
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A BIED^ETE BATTLK 



"One band Greeks come inside last night/' 
remarked Charlie, as his large red face met 
my awakening eyea " Where ? " " Karya ; bin 
shoot all night ; bin shooting always." 

I thought it was only another Baltino affair 
— Greek Reservists disguised as brigands, two 
days' shooting, and the matter handed over to 
be settled between Constantinople and Athens. 
However, it was certainly worth going to head- 
quarters about : Charlie might have stumbled 
on to the truth for once. And at headquarters, 
sure enough, I found my friend Kennan Bey 
imwontedly grave. It was serious this time. 
The Greeks had attacked in force at seven 
on the evening of the 16th ; hard fighting had 
been going on all night. Kennan himself had 
just been ordered to Karya with reinforcements. 
"You had better be off at once, my friend, ** 
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Karya is not far from Elassona — ^perhaps fifteen 
miles or so. I would go and spend the night. 
So I had them pack up my bed and a box of 
food and load them on a pack-saddle. I mounted 
my larger and more brazen - mouthed pony, 
mounted Charlie on the one which trotted like 
the gas in a seltzer syphon — it suited his 
style of riding, with a pillow on the saddle, 
better than it did mine — and off we went to 
Karya. 

The road to Karya — which the Turks call 
Koskeuy — is like the road to everywhere else in 
this country. Now up, now down, here a preci- 
pice on the right, there a torrent on the left; 
stones everywhere, prickles everywhere, baggage- 
animals everywhere. We met the usual madden- 
ing files of donkeys, quite hidden under stacks 
of brushwood for fuel : this is the worst kind 
of baggage -beast. You know there must be a 
donkey somewhere in the middle of the moviilg 
mass, but you can't get at him with the longest 
whip to drive him off the path; you have to 
hitch yourself over the edge of the precipice and 
let Bimam Wood go by. All this was usual 
But as we struggled on the Karya road there 
came a new experience. " Pop, pop ; pop, pop, 
pop ; pop, pop, pop, pop, pop ; pop." It was not 
very different from the sound of shooting many 
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pheasants, but I knew they were shooting men. 
My heart began to try to beat in time with the 
pops. When four or five came together I won- 
dered how many were down that time ; I hurried 
lest both sides should be killed out before I got 
there. So I turned a comer and came on the 
village of Karya — small and ramshackle and 
dirty — wedged into a recess under hills like 
cataracts suddenly turned to stone, above these 
the solemn whiteness of Olympus. Olympus 
is the back-scene of Karya ; its foreground was 
the fight. 

There was a broad valley, perhaps a mile to a 
couple of miles across ; at the other side of it 
grey-green hills, part stones, part young grass, 
part wood. The hills rose to various summits — 
four or five in all, though these were hardly 
individual enough to make the whole thing more 
than a crested ridge : you might as well call it 
one hill as five. I suppose they were 3000 feet 
or 4000 feet high, and quite steep. Along them 
ran the frontier; you could recognise it by the 
little dabs of white which stood for blockhouses. 
Across the valley came the pops — sometimes 
rare and distinct, sometimes a rapid popple when 
all the separate reports ran into each other. It 
sounded like a machine that was now going 
round slowly, now quickly. Every now and then 
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the pops were varied by a boom — ^a gun. Here 
and there a tiny patch of dirty smoke curled 
languidly off the broad hillside. That was the 
battle. Through a glass I watched it for a long 
time from Hamdi Pasha's headquarters, and I 
made out some black dots on a tongue of the 
ridge about one-third of the way up. That was 
a battery of artillery. At the very top was a 
line rather like the leg of a beetle under a 
microscope : that was a battalion of infantry. 
Fop, popple, boom, little black dots, and little 
black streaks : that was all. 

No; there was a little more of it. On the 
other side of the trickling bum in which Karya 
does not wash was the hospital, and they were 
bringing in wounded. I went over and entered 
in. Of course it reeked of iodoform : hospitals do. 
But though iodoform is not a smell that allows 
rivals to live with it, there was distinctly another 
smell. Blood. And there was another sound 
besides the sort of rustle which rises out of the 
swift half-stealthy movements of a hospital staff. 
Groans, wails, sentences cried out aloud, in 
strange, thick gutturals — ^a volume of sound like 
a man's voice, and a fretful, passionate intonation 
like a child's. 

There came to meet me at the door a very 
young surgeon, an Albanian, as fietir as a fair 
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Englishman, with a skin like strawberries and 

cream, haur like vine tendrils, eyes as simple as 

a baby's, and as compassionate as a good woman's 

— the most beautiful man I ever saw. He wore 

a blue overall, his sleeves were tucked above the 

elbow, and to the elbow and above it his arms 

were clotted with blood. Tet the young man 

looked to me then like an angeL The woimded 

turned on their beds and looked at me with eyes 

that felt as if they would bore through me. One 

man howled aloud like a beast, and tore off the 

bandage firom his wound. A white - bearded 

captain shot through the thigh showed his 

bullet -rent with a smile of humorous patience. 

But beast or himiorous gentleman, the beautiftd 

young Albanian looked at all with the same clear 

pitiful eyes, tormented them with the same quick, 

unsparing, merciful hand. 

It was pleasanter to go out into the sim and 

listen to the battle. It still popped on — now 

fast, now slow, as if the gods were opening much 

champagne for a picnic on Olympus. I went no 

nearer it, for I saw a little shiver of excitement 

T\m round a group of aides-de-camp, and hastened 

to ask about it. It had come. This last Greek 

outrage was too much, I heard ; war was declared, 

and the Marshal Pasha would advance in force 

to-morrow all along the line. I jumped on my 

I 
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pony, turned round the tired pack-horse, not yet 
unladen of his baggage, and started full scramble 
back to headquarters. The fight I left to crackle 
out if it liked. 

It was going on all right. During the night 
the Greeks had pushed right down to the base 
of the frontier hills; but Hamdi now had nine 
battalions of his division engaged, and the Greeks 
were back again on the sky-line. But the whole 
thing was a joke compared with what was to 
happen at Elassona to-morrow. I must be with 
the Marshal. A war - correspondent's place in 
general actions is not before the firing line, but 
behind the general staff, and I hastened to put 
myself in that romantic position with as little 
delay as might be. 

But there was no doubt about it. War, long 
promised, long delayed — ^war, which, in my letter 
posted the night before, I had solemnly declared 
not to be coming — ^war was on us at last. As I 
rode along the valley path, the sound of rifle-fire 
kept pace as it ran like a train of gunpowder 
along the sheer heights above. A third of the 
way back I met Kennan Bey's four battalions — 
the men, loaded up with biscuits and water and 
ammunition, toiling painfully through the scrub, 
their eyes glued to the blackening hills before 
them. For the second half of the journey the 
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road climbs; by this time the sun had gone 
down, and under the shadow of the mountain- 
side even the white baggage-horse was no more 
than a patch of ghostly grey. But at the top 
we came out into the moonlight — fuU moon as 
bright as a London winter sun — and there was 
no doubt about it. On the heights blazed signal- 
fires, and the plain replied to them. On the 
horizon, near Meluna, blazed a blockhouse — 
whose, it was impossible to say. And the ripple 
of musketry all round the hill-fenced plain of 
Elassona was deepened more and more often by 
the voice of cannon. As we rode into Elassona 
the lines of tents lacked the soft glimmer of other 
nights ; they were all dark and cold and empty ; 
the men had gone up to the fightmg front. It 
was war all along the line, and it was war in 
force. To-morrow we should fight over fifty 
miles of frontier, with over 50,000 men. 
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XIV. 

THE BATTLE OF THE MELUNA. 

To-MOBBOW came. I woke in my boots, and I 
was out before daybreak. Not for one moment 
in the night — so I was told — had the rifles and 
artillery kept silence. Now the sun came out clear 
in the blue sky ; Olympus had even taken off his 
cloud-cap for the great day. As the s\m stood up 
over Mount Menekshe I saw along the foot of the 
Meluna Pass what looked like a thick streak of 
white cloud : it was the banked smoke of the 
night's fighting. The still air let it rest where it 
lay. There was not a breath of wind ; but for 
the firing there would not have been a sound; 
the whole plain glowed in the flooding sunshine. 
I remembered that it was Easter Sunday. 

But I forgot it again in a moment. I rode off 
to find the Marshal and his staff, childishly happy; 
was I not going to see the biggest fight since 
Plevna ? The Marshal was just moving down 
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to the front from the little hill where was the 
camp of the Second Brigade of Memdhuk Pasha's 
division. With him were the long lines of red 
fezzes and white, blue uniforms and dancing rifles, 
of four Albanian battaUons — the reserve, the best 
men in the army, perhaps almost the best soldiers 
in the world. They roared with a deep bass of 
delight, and a little ferocity, as they swung down 
the little hill, across the fallows and the fields of 
young corn. Some way behind a black centipede 
wound over the plain — the cavalry coming up 
firom their quarters, five miles in rear. With the 
Marshal went the Staff — bearded veterans of the 
Servian, Montenegrin, and Bussian wars, and 
spruce young aides-de-camp fix>m the Yildiz. We 
marched towards the line of smoke at the foot of 
the hills. We marched till we drew up on the 
road to the Col of Meluna. There we halted in 
face of the row of low but steep and bare hills. 
Three blockhouses, their chimneys perked impu- 
dently into the sky-line, marked equal intervals 
of perhaps half a mile along the summit ; Menek- 
she and Pama Tepe. towering on either hand 
marked the limits of the field of the main fight. 
On either side of us stood fields of the same 
green barley, but in them three batteries of six 
guns apiece thrust out their grimly impertinent 
nozzles, snifiing at the wreaths of smoke on the 
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hillfl. A fourth battery was driving up ; the 
horses swung round and the guns were unlim- 
bered in line with the others. The teams to 
work them squatted round in the attitude of 
humble adoration proper to the gunner in pres- 
ence of his gun ; the red fezzes only appeared like 
poppies above the green. Here all dismounted 
and set themselves to watch the battle of 
Meluna. 

And the battle ? It was the battle of Karya 
over again on a larger scale. The Greeks had 
again been first. Attacking in force at dusk on 
Saturday evening, they had swarmed up the low 
hills which flank the Pass and occupied the line 
of the frontier ; they had surrounded the Turkish 
blockhouse at the head of the Pass itself ; they 
had come down the Turkish side almost on to the 
plain. It is nearly five miles from Elassona to the 
head of the Pass, and it was two in the morning 
— so they told me — before the Turks came into 
action in force. With four battalions they drove 
the Greeks back up the hills, and rescued Sub- 
Lieutenant Yunus and his beleaguered outpost 
from the blockhouse. They said the fighting had 
been tremendous, but from what I saw this day I 
question it. The shooting off of rifles was tremen- 
dous, no doubt ; but if the fighting had been very 
fierce, how could Yunus and his score of men 
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have been left alive after an attack of eight 
hours? 

The position now, at seven in the morning, was 
exactly the same as I had left it at Karya at 
seven the last evening. The Greeks had been 
driven back to the crest, where they held the 
line of the three blockhouses. The road up the 
Pass makes a bend to the left, about a mile in 
front of where we sat, round a low hill : on this 
hill a battery of mountain-guns was in action 
against the left-hand blockhouse. Infantry were 
crawling slowly down below the guns, across the 
road, and then up to the attack of the hilL 
Infantry were crawling up the hill right in front 
of us to attack the central blockhouse. Infantry 
were crawling up over the skirts of Parna Tepe to 
attack the right-hand blockhouse. At the bottom 
of the hills they were black blotches on the grey 
steeps ; towards the top they spread out into 
lines of dots, as the men deployed, lay down and 
opened fire. They fired no volleys. They simply 
crept, crept upwards : now a dot was a fixed 
point for a quarter of an hour : the man had 
found good cover. Then it began to travel 
upwards again— always nearer to the goal— the 
black chinmey against the blue. It was slow; 
but the attack was developing. 

Bang ! An ear - cracking explosion not ten 
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yards behind me, and the hordes were dancing 
like mad. The artillery was beginning. They 
had sent a couple of guns forward before this to 
the turn of the road, but they had come trailing 
back again : the elevation was too great just 
under the hilla Now they were opening from 
where they stood — ^three thousand nine himdred 
metres frx)m the blockhouses. I looked at my 
watch : it was only eight o'clock, but the battle 
seemed to have been going on half a lifetime. 
Ali Riza Pasha, the smart and iovial Greneral 
responsible for the artillery, leapt on to the road- 
side and prepared to enjoy himself. *' Mehemet 
Ali Eflfendi," he sang out ; the tall black-browed 
officer in command of the battery replied ; there 
came an unintelligible order, and then Mehemet 
Ali was bending tenderly over the gun. Then 
the word of command — " Hey-y-y — hutt ! " — it 
sounded, with a furious accent on the " hutt." A 
gunner flung his weight on to the lanyard — ^bang, 
the fizz of a rocket, a scream as the shell passed 
between the echoing heights on either side ; all 
eyes strained on the blockhouse ; then a crack, 
a flash, and a belch of dirty smoke as the shell 
burst every time in the right spot — two miles 
and a half away. At the bang the gun had 
jumped back as if it had put all its strength into 
the shot and wanted to watch what it had done ; 
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its men rushed round it and caressed it as if it 
were a baby, and they were afraid it might have 
hurt itself. Shell after shell seemed to pitch on 
to the very foot of the left-hand blockhouse : at 
each good shot there was a burst of little ex- 
clamations : grey-bearded generals clapped their 
hands. Edhem himself — seated cross-legged on 
the ground, gazing impassively in front of him, 
as if this were somebody else's battle and he was 
an intelligent critic — Edhem himself looked up 
and laughed. It was curiously like Grentlemen 
V. Players. 

The fields behind us were red and white with 
fezzes, where the reserves squatted in long lines 
in the furrows, and blinked lazily at the grey 
puffs on the hills. At ten o'clock, "Memdhuk 
Pasha 1 " suddenly cried Edhem. Up bustled 
short, round, white -bearded Memdhuk Pasha — 
" a man of little instruction," as a superior young 
aide-de-camp had informed me, " but popular 
with the soldiers, because he always fights when 
he can get at the enemy." A few words to 
Memdhuk Pasha and he was bustling away rear- 
ward. And presently the long lines of fezzes 
rose up into men and went forward towards the 
Pass. Slowly, but with an adamant resolution 
in the set of the men's bodies, they spread out 
over the fields and rolled forward. Now we 
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should see 1 At the very base of the heights, in 
green meadows, they massed again — and halted. 
It must be to get their breath for the assault. 
But eleven o'clock came, and twelve o'clock 
came, and one o'clock came — and still they 
halted under the shelter of the hills. And it 
occurred to me as a self-evident truth, which 
common-sense should have impressed before, that 
a battle which takes half an hour to read about 
takes a good deal longer to happen. 

But what was happening? Was anything 
going to happen at all ? The gims were still 
banging away : they must be killing the killed 
ten times over, and the very horses no longer 
condescended to shy at them. Up on the heights 
the black lines of our infentry seemed to be 
going up a kind of treadmill — ever advancing, 
never arriving. But at last, towards one in the 
day, there was a stir round the middle block- 
house, which lay opener than the other two. 
Stu'ely our men were getting forward this time. 
They were now on the level : they must surely 
be on either side of the blockhouse by now; 
surely, surely they must be past it. Yes, they 
were. An orderly came galloping furiously 
along the road and passed a dirty scrap of paper 
to the Marshal : the Greeks had fallen back. 
The centre of their defence was ours. 
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The ambulances were coming up by now — by 
rights they ought to have been up hoiu's before. 
Half-a-dozen wounded, heads or hands or legs 
roughly bound up with red -stained bandages, 
were already sitting by the roadside near us, 
looking neither at the battle nor the Marshal. 
Most of them shut their eyes or stared at the 
ground ; they gave the impression of being quite 
dazed and very sick. The ambulances rumbled 
past us in a doud of dust, and bumped along the 
road till they got to the foot of the ascent, where 
the reserves were lying. Presently they came 
rumbling back again — not very full, only with two 
or three men apiece, making perhaps a dozen all 
told. Some looked full of fight yet — Memdhuk 
Pasha hauled one man out and sent him up 
into the fighting line again; others were lying 
all of a heap, heads only held up a little by com- 
rades hardly better off than themselves, just 
as they had been dumped in. First and last I 
do not think the ambulances took in more than 
twenty to thirty wounded by nightfall. But 
that was not all : those who were hit up on the 
hills, and could not get down, had to lie where 
they were till nightfall. 

It was now two in the afternoon. The sun was 
pitUess : if you sat down, the road was almost like 
a baker's oven. The plain and the hills swam in 
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the glare, and the black infantry on the face of 
the slopes looked as if they were blinking at us. 
The guns beside us were now lobbing shrapnel 
over the ridge to break the steadiness of the 
Greek supports below. But their fire was slack- 
ening, till only two guns were left in action, and 
they but slackly served. The fusillade above us 
had died out almost entirely. What wonder? 
The men had some of them been in action over 
twenty hours now, without any more food and 
drink than the dry biscuit they carried with them 
and the water in their canteens, and without a 
wink of sleep. And from now on, if I may say 
so, the battle of Meluna became a bore. Charlie 
gave his Excellency Field-Marshal Edhem Pasha 
my horse-rug to sit down on. Villagers lined the 
roadside as if a battle were a Jubilee procession. 
Some grey-bearded sons of the Prophet went so 
far as to put up sunshades. The fighting became 
Oriental or Balkanic — no attempt to gain ground 
and break the enemy, but a dogged firing from 
behind cover till a man dropped. It became a 
kind of picnic battle — a thing you might invite 
a few friends to, and take them in to Elassona 
and give them afternoon tea when they got tired 
of it. 

And so it went on, or stood still, till seven in 
the evening. By this time it was beginning to 
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get dark, but it was also beginning to get cool. 
Now, if ever, was the moment which was to turn 
the action from a profitless twenty -six bom's' 
fiisilade to a decisive advantage. It was too 
dark to see the hill-tops plainly, but it was pos- 
sible to hear the bugles singing out the advance. 
The Turks charged with fixed bayonets. The 
Greeks stood their ground till the assailants were 
some thirty yards away — and then gave back. 
They had had enough : the Turks had outstayed 
them. The battle of the Meluna was over. Every- 
body was dog-tired, famishing for sleep. But the 
Turks had won the gate of Thessalj. 
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THE MORROW OF THE BATTLE. 

In the battle of the Meluna, according to the official 
information, the Turks lost thirty men killed and 
two hundred and seventy wounded. The loss of 
the Greeks we did not know — so far as I am aware 
nobody knows it yet — but it was probably not 
much heavier. There were engaged on the Turk- 
ish side the divisions of Memdhuk and Haidar 
Pashas, though five battalions of the latter never 
actually went into action. Besides these, Nes- 
hat Pasha's division was engaged all day to the 
south, on Edhem's right — the Pass of Meluna 
looks roughly south-east — in what may perhaps 
be called strategically, though, owing to the 
broken ground, not tactically, the same battle. 
The Turkish force engaged was thus very little, if 
any, short of 30,000 men, with four field-batteries 
as well as mountain - guns. What the Greek 
strength was I do not know — again nobody seems 
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to know, and there were no European correspon- 
dents present with them — but it was probably 
not much inferior to the Turkish. The conclusion 
is that 60,000 men, in twenty-six hours' continu- 
ous fighting, only lost sixty killed and something 
under six hundred wounded. At Gravelotte the 
Germans lost over 19,000 men out of 230,000— 
more than 8 in 100. At Leipzig — which, to be 
sure, took four days to fight — the Allies lost 
over 45,000 out of 300,000—15 to the 100. At 
Meluna the loss can hardly have been more than 
1 to the 1000. The battle deserves to be impiortal 
merely for its bloodlessness ; never was a decisive 
advantage more cheaply gained* 

On the morning of April 19th, I went up at 
sunrise to the ground over which the battle had 
been fought and perceived the truth. The truth 
was that the forces were very much spread out ; 
they fired no volleys ; each man built him a little 
heap of stones, lay down behind it, and fired 
when the spirit moved him. That is the way 
they naturally fight in this part of the world — 
because they enjoy it. This kind of battle takes 
a long time. It is the traditional hill-fighting 
of all the Balkan peninsula — the method of the 
irregular bands in Macedonia, of the private feuds 
of Albania, of faction-fighters and brigands every- 
where. It bespeaks want of energy rather than 
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want of courage : an English correspondent told 
me he had seen a company of Turks fight so until 
the last man was killed. None the less the three 
blockhouses might be the centre of furious firing 
to-day if it had not been for the Turkish artillery. 
At a distance of very nearly 4000 yards their 
batteries planted round after round within ten 
yards of the blockhouses. If there was one man 
who enjoyed the battle and had reason to be 
proud of it, it was Ali Biza Pasha. The Turkish 
artaiery. when it is limbered up, gives the general 
impression that somebody is taking dirty old 
clothes to the wash. The harness is patchy, the 
traces are rope ; one horse or another has gen- 
erally got his leg over the traces; the guns 
seldom go quicker than a walk. But plainly the 
Turkish artillery could shoot. 

When I got to the sward on the head of the 
Meluna the first person I saw — and I have 
seldom been so surprised to see any one still 
alive — was my friend Yunus Effendi. I have 
described him already — the elderly, tatterde- 
malion, dare-devil, Albanian sub-lieutenant who 
commanded at the blockhouse. Everybody knew 
Yunus, and despite his undeniable ferocity every- 
body liked him. The top of the Meluna was a 
favourite picnicking ground for correspondents 
on both sides before the war began ; the o£Sicers 
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of the General Staff were constantly up there, 
so that Yunus numbered among his friends all 
the Europeans and all the high officers, as well 
as the Greek officers at the blockhouse opposite. 
He had a performing ram, which he had trained 
to go to sleep at the word of command, and 
which never failed to please. Yunus descried us 
in the distance, and came waving his arms to 
greet us. He was in boisterous spirits. He had 
killed Greeks and Greeks and Greeks! When 
the fighting began he had seized a rifle, and 
commenced operations by picking off his friend 
in command of the Greek blockhouse. Afler 
that he had killed two more officers, including 
a major, and had sent his sword down to Edhem 
as a guarantee of good faith. There seemed at 
last a reasonable probability that Yunus would 
be promoted. 

We got up on to the rough stone breastwork, 
which the Tiu-ks had already run up on the 
Greek side of the captured Greek blockhouse, 
and looked over down into the plain. The 
enemy were firing desultorily from the foothills 
on the right, which still remained to them, but I 
did not see anybody hit. They fired a shell or 
two from some guns they had mounted during 
the night, but these did no damage either. All 
along the line of the fight there were built little 
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shelters of loose stones, anything &om eighteen 
inches to four feet high — some big enough for 
one man only, some for two or three or four. 
Behind these the cartridge-cases lay in piles — 
some Turkish Martini, some Greek Gras, some- 
times both mixed when a position had changed 
hands. Between these little breastworks there 
was hardly an empty case to be seen; hardly 
anybody had fought except under cover. You 
could understand then that the fight had 
looked and sounded as if two army corps were 
annihilating each other, and that really there 
were less than a hundred men killed. 

The Greek blockhouses were half smashed. 
The furniture was gone — carried oflT, or looted, 
or burned. Two especially were nothing but 
heaps of rubble and skeletons of charred beams. 
The ground round them was cut up till it looked 
like a badly ploughed field. The floors were 
littered with every kind of paper, official and 
unofficial. I picked up a Greek prayer-book with 
a ragged bullet-hole right through the middle of 
it; curiously, there was no blood on it, and I 
wondered whether its owner could have propped 
it up in a loophole as a sacred shield. At one 
blockhouse were three Greek bodies; the Turks 
had buried their dead already. Later on I came 
on a dozen more. Stripped to shirt and drawers ; 
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heads caked with blood ; brown faces contrasting 
with white arms and chests; flesh pufled and 
swollen ; skin yellow like wax ; flies feasting on 
the half-decomposed faces ; hands clenched, look- 
ing curiously small and smooth, like hands at 
Mme. Tussaud's ; wounds dry, but dirty and 
gaping ; one man's face torn and bashed into a 
mass of squashy red, — that is enough, once and 
for all, to say of the dead. 

I had now come to the extreme right of our 
battlefield of the previous day, tending south- 
wards along the frontier, on the Greek side of 
Pama Tepe, so as to reach the sphere of influence 
of Neshat Pasha. All along the line the 
soldiers were sitting about smoking, making 
coffee, singing, and laughing. They had had a 
night's sleep, and were ready for as much more 
fight as the officers liked to put them to. Some 
were hard at work taking the stones from the 
little shelters, and building ramparts on the 
Greek side of the blockhouses. Imagine a 
vastly superior army on vastly superior ground 
entrenching itself on the morrow of a victory, 
and you will get some idea why it is that a 
Turkish campaign takes time. 

After a little while the casual shooting began 
to crystallise about the lower hills of the Greeks. 
A battalion came slouching past me — a long line 
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of shuffling sandals, rifles held anyhow, fezzes 
worn anyhow, but scorched faces that bespoke 
the spirit of a soldier better than all the buttons 
and pipeclay in the world, I joined myself to 
this battalion as it began to spread itself into the 
order of attack. As a matter of fact, it never 
attacked. The battalion just in front of it had 
split up into two long irregular lines of men, 
shambling carelessly across a stony dip. and 
climbing up a hill that looked like a petrified 
waterfall with the petrifaction all broken loose. 
At the top they began firing down on the 
Greeks, without haste and without rest, quietly 
going each man about his business. The Greeks 
replied, but the Turks remained quite unperturbed, 
strolling up and down into favourable positions, 
now firing five rounds in five minutes, now put- 
ting in a hot crackle like a bonfire of dry wood. 
Then at last the bugler put his bugle to his lips 
and his face to the sky, like a duck drinking. 
Then rang out the advance, and the Turks went 
forward with a swinging trot. And then, before 
I had quite made out what it was all about, that 
little fight was over. The Greeks had scuttled 
into the plain. I only saw two dead, but prob- 
ably there were more. There were also eleven 
prisoners — young men, beautifully attired in neat 
blue and black uniforms, excellent boots, smart 
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forage-caps, and stylish blue-grey overcoats. One 
was an Italian, who could speak neither to his 
comrades nor to his captors, "/o Italiano; par- 
late Italiano?" was all he had to say. The 
dishevelled Turks stared, round-eyed, with half- 
curious, half-scornful wonder at their dandy 
prisoners. But Captain Mehemet Bey, strolling 
casually about to look for dead, summed the 
matter up. " Soldatt Grek" he epigrammatically 
remarked, " costume bienUy coeur mauvais ; soldatt 
Turky costvme mauvais, coeur hienn" 

I rode fourteen weary hours over the hills that 
day, desiring to find my old acquaintance Neshat 
Pasha, and hear what he had done the day before. 
I came on him about five in the evening, walking 
up and down the parapet of a captured redoubt — 
looking with his glass and his pilot-jacket like a 
master-mariner on his bridge. His knowledge of 
French is limited to the word " mademoiselle," so 
that I was not able to gather very clearly at first 
hand what he had done the day before. He had 
had to hold his men hard all day, I gathered, to 
prevent them from going forward too fast and 
being outflanked. In the afternoon he had 
assaulted the Greek positions on Papa Livad, 
the mountain on his right front, and taken them 
without serious loss. The Greeks had evacuated 
the little village of Kurtsiovali — ^their end of the 
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Pass of which Skompa, Neshat's original head- 
quarters, is the Turkish. The village was entirely 
commanded all round hy heights now in the hands 
of the Turks ; nevertheless the Crown Prince was 
severely blamed in Athens for ordering, or per- 
mitting, its evacuation — ^which gives a good idea 
of the capacity of Athens for military criticism. 
Neshat had lost one of his Brigadiers — Hafiz 
Pasha, a grave long-bearded veteran of eighty 
who had been through the Crimean and the 
Russo- Turkish wars. He led his brigade into 
action — so the Turks told us — on horseback : 
when his aides-de-camp urged him to dismount 
he answered, "My children, I never dismounted 
for the Russians; shall I now dismount for the 
Greeks ? " A moment later he was hit in the left 
arm, but still refused to dismount ; next moment 
his right hand also was shattered. Even then 
he refused to retire, and a third bullet hit him 
in the throat and finished the brave old man. 

Neshat had got up some mountain guns, and 
was under the impression that he was about to 
bombard and capture Tymavo. But between 
Neshat and Tymavo rose the lofty mountain of 
Kritiri, still in Greek hands, of which more later. 
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ON THE OOL OF MELUNA* 

The week which followed the battle of the Meluna 
was in many respects the most farcical of a farci- 
cal campaign. On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, there was next to nothing done at 
alL In the battle of Meluna the Turks had given 
twenty-six horn's to an issue which a Eiu^opean 
army would have decided one way or the other in 
four or five. They now devoted the best part of a 
week to reconnaissances and combinations which a 
European general would probably have got through 
within a day. For correspondents the week was 
a long but slightly tiresome picnic. We got up 
religiously at four every morning, for it was the 
one element of excitement that we never knew 
from day to day that the grand advance would 
not take place. We rode up to the Col and sat 
down; about an hour afterwards would arrive 
the Marshal with his staff. They also sat down, 
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and looked at Thessaly. There was usually some- 
thing going on in the plain of a nature which at 
last threw light on Mr Gladstone's once puzzling 
distinction between military operations and war. 
Then came lunch — "fe plies interestant portion 
de la jour;' as an EngUsh correspondent idio- 
matically described it. Then we looked at Thes- 
saly during the afternoon — there were sentinels 
at the head of the descent to prevent us from 
going down into it — and rode home to dinner. 
Andreas was in the kitchen, as usual, with his 
coat off : " Was fur SchUicht heute f " he would 
cheerfully ask. 

From my own point of view the week wba 
chiefly remarkable for the development of Charlie 
and of the censorship. I had been inclined at 
first to look with some little suspicion on Charlie. 
He was entirely without honour in his own coun- 
try, his reputation in Salonica being more than 
shady. But very quickly Charlie developed into 
an ideal correspondent's servant. His command 
of English was small, and hardly improved in 
quantity during the campaign, while it steadily 
declined in quality. It was embarrassing, when 
giving lunch to a German officer who knew Eng- 
lish a great deal better than Charlie ever will, 
to have him stroll up and ask, "'Go's this feller?" 
But it was rather lucky that it was no worse. 
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Yet although Charlie always professed his incom- 
petence to do anything that was suggested to 
him — the word "possible" never exists in a 
dragoman's vocabulary — he not only could do, 
but in the end would do, any mortal thing re- 
quired of him, from looting a reel of cotton to 
interviewing the Commander-in-Chief, the great 
Mushir Pasha himself. Neither work nor play 
came amiss to him ; he was never at a loss in the 
most unexpected turn of circimistances. Although 
a Jew, he had no objection to going imder a mild 
fire. Best of all, he entirely grasped the import- 
ance of getting news quickly on the wira It 
was his great delight during this week to keep 
a horse saddled in a quiet comer where he thought 
ho other correspondent would notice it; then when 
there was a message to send, to lead it unobtru- 
sively down the hill, gallop at top speed to Elas- 
sona, take the dispatch to the office, and then get 
a fresh horse from the stable and repeat the pro- 
cess. I should think he must be almost the only 
one of the Sultan's subjects who appreciates the 
value of time. 

The other main development of the first half 
of the week was the censorship. You must know 
that at Turkish headquarters there were four — 
afterwards more — aides-de-camp of the Sultan. 
Nominally they were a kind of extra aides-de- 
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camp to Edhem; really they were spies with 
the power of telegraphing cipher reports of what 
went on behind Edhem's back to the Yildiz. One 
of these — Nedjib Bey, an exceedingly able and 
promising young man if only anybody could have 
trusted him — was understood to be more or less 
responsible for seeing that the European corre- 
spondents committed no indiscretion. K there 
was an official censor, it was he. If he was not 
straight, and was alternately rude and fawning, 
he was at all events intelligent. Other officers, 
however, were quite ready to censor telegrams, 
and nobody seemed to object to their assuming 
the authority to do so : Seyfoullah, for example, 
was an excellent censor, not afraid to let you 
criticise, and with the additional advantage of 
being always present when there was anything 
to telegraph about. Before the war the censor- 
ship worked well enough. But when we all got 
up to the Col of Meluna we were^ suddenly told 
one morning that there was a new censor 
appointed — Enver Bey; all telegrams must be 
seen by Enver Bey. Enver, otherwise a very 
capable officer, professed his inability to read our 
telegrams, though he understood French well 
enough and they were all in capital letters. 
Next day we were told that no telegrams could 
be allowed at all — not even a telegram to say 
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that no telegrams could be allowed — until after a 
decisive action had been fought. There was no 
reason to expect that a decisive action would ever 
be fought at the rate things were going on, but as 
it was the same for everybody, nobody objected. 

But later in the day it was discovered that 
it was not the same for everybody ; that one cor- 
respondent had taken telegrams to Enver — who 
apparently knew nothing of the new rule ; what 
should the censor know about the censorship 
regulations? — and had got them through. On 
that we went in wrath to the Marshal Pasha. 
The Marshal — exceedingly bored — ordered that 
in future Mustapha Natik Bey — Grumbkow 
Pasha's aide-de-camp, who had little else to 
do — should be censor, and he alone. I took a 
telegram to Mustapha Natik which contained, 
as everybody's despatches did, the word " stop," 
meaning that was the end of a sentence. The 
device is usually adopted in telegraphing long 
reports to newspapers for clearness' sake; in 
view of the Turkish telegraph service it was 
as necessary as it was inadequate. The censor 
had just passed two telegrams which bristled 
with the word. He looked at me sternly. 
" Stop," he cried, in a voice of thunder : 
*^qu'est ce que veut dire ^stop^f^ I trans- 
lated it into French and German, both of 
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which he spoke fluently. ** Paint" he roared, 
with rising horror 1 " Punkt ! Nein, nein ; das 
geht nicht; ga ne convient pas; croisez fa, 
je vaus en prU." I explained in sandwiches 
of French and German that it was a punctu- 
ation mark — that it was to facilitate decipher- 
ing. But no 1 That " stop " was evidently a 
code word of the profoundest and most dam- 
nable significance. Out it had to go. 

Meanwhile the war was pretty well standing 
still. The operations of the days from Monday 
to Thursday were most puzzling to an ignorant 
mind ; it was some consolation to find that they 
were equally incomprehensible to German experts 
of the highest standing. I am not sure that I 
can give a coherent account of them even now ; 
but I will try. First, as to the proceedings of 
the main army, which I saw. A little before 
nine on Tuesday morning, April 20th, the cavalry 
went down into the plain to reconnoitre. Why 
this was not done on Monday I cannot say, since 
the Greeks were driven oflF all the foot-hills at 
about ten in the morning. I believe that Grumb- 
kow Pasha — a colonel in the Kaiser's army, but 
serving as Inspector-General of Artillery in the 
Turkish service — advised Edhem to send down 
a battery of horse-artillery with the cavalry, but 
the cautious Marshal declined, and the cavalry 
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at first went down unsupported. From where 
we saty as in an amphitheatre seat at the 
opera, we could see every movement. The 
plain is patchwork of green com and brown 
fallow, with a blue stream cutting it down 
the middle, and a yellow one — the Xerias — 
cutting it parallel with the horizon. Two roads 
diverge in the shape of a V firom the village of 
Ligaria at the bottom of the Pass and run along 
imder the opening hills — on the left to the 
village of Karatsali, on the right to Tymavo. 
On the left half of the blue stream are woods, 
full of cover ; beyond them the villages of Deliler 
and Mussalar. On the right, perhaps half of 
the way between the Paas and the Xevias, is a 
little round hill — a molehill it looks away down 
in the plain ; behind it the long line of Larissa, 
white houses set in green trees, twinkles hazily 
half-way across ; the mountains of Othrys close 
the plain at the further end. 

The cavalry wound down the long zigzags of 
the Pass, where the Greeks had most consider- 
ately mended the road unto Thessaly. One 
squadron grey horses and the next browns, dark 
uniforms, black sheepskin caps, swarthy Cir- 
cassian faces, they got smaller and smaller, dis- 
appeared behind hills, reappeared lower down, 
and finally began to crawl over the chequer-board 
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of young com and fallow. Along the road, 
among the deserted Greek tents, under the hills, 
out on to the plain, by the wavy blue line of the 
river, now a black serpent, now straightening 
into a column, now spreading into two or three 
lines, in the openest order, they advanced into 
Thessaly. 

Then suddenly from beside the little hill came 
a white puff, and then a yellowish -grey one — 
the shell bursting in a fallow a quarter of a mile 
ahead of the cavahy. The Greeks were there, 
with guns. The cavalry drew back under cover 
by the river-side. By this time, though, Albanian 
infantry had gone down with hoarse cheers and 
growling national songs. Guns had gone down, 
too, after all Edhem's caution, and presently a 
battery crawled up by the cavalry, and opened. 
Then came puffs of Greek smoke to the right, then 
more to the left, till four of their batteries were 
in action. Clouds of rapid dust revealed skirmish- 
ing cavalry; clouds of slower dust, supporting 
infantry. There was a pretty exchange of shells, 
but I don't think many people were hurt. It 
was only a reconnaissance, and it showed that the 
Greeks meant to defend the line of the Xerias. 

Next day came the invasion of Thessaly. 
Down, down they wound, along the zigzags of 
Meluna — horse and foot and guns in a stream 
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that looked 849 if it would last for ever and choke 
up the whole plain* The top of the Col, where 
there is a little lawn between the blockhouses, 
was the starting-point. The lawn was blocked 
with battalions of infantry. Some had piled 
arms, propping up four, one against the other, as 
if they were going to roast meat imder them. 
Others nursed their rifles lovingly. Some stood, 
others squatted on the grass ; the lawn and the 
lower slopes were dark blue and red with them. 
In the interstices of these stood the artillery 
horses — six in a team, grey and bay and chestnut, 
with the peculiar look of patience in their eyes 
and the set of their heads that only a horse can 
really assume. They were waiting for their guns, 
and their guns blocked the whole road on the 
horrible, as yet but half-mended, Turkish ascent 
of the pass ; ropes trailed out before them, wait- 
ing for infantry to pull them up. No six horses 
and no twelve could ever have got them up those 
hopeless, rolling, scrunching screes. 

Down, down, the army of Turkey began to 
wind — sometimes slowly, sometime bent-backed 
at the double, according as the distances between 
battalions opened or closed. If you are to get 
fifteen or twenty thousand men down a pass in a 
morning, you cannot afford to waste a single yard 
of ground. Even the dozen pack-horses which 
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carry the fiiigal baggage of each battalion — ^the 
rest of the regulation 200 were probably fetching 
ammunition, of which a prodigious amount had 
been blazed away — seemed almost space wasted. 
On one spiral or another the head of the gigantic 
colmnn appeared, winding, winding endlessly. 
Then the head was lost, and nothing left but the 
tailless body. Presently the head crawled out 
again at the very bottom. A dark mass began to 
form, to enlarge, till it spread all over the rich, 
moist-looking green below. Still the black de- 
scending line was unbroken, only now it was 
dappled grey chargers going down, and then guns 
were harnessed and began to follow them. A 
gun is a meek-looking creature enough when it 
is limbered up, and the descending batteries 
looked curiously graceful by the side of the im- 
limbered, short, peppery little devils protecting 
their position from above. Gim after gun, bat- 
tery after battery — then more cavalry, then more 
infantry — men and men, horses and horses, guns 
and guns — a world of living energy and mechani- 
cal force poured itself slowly, but very remorse- 
lessly, down into Greece. 

The black lines shown up by the very, very 
faint red thread of the fezzes began to divide and 
crawl over the plain. Columns began to work 
away to left and right. Slowly, slowly — how 
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agonisingly slowly — they crept over the plain 
towards the line where we knew that there were 
Greeks. Would they be fired on now— or in five 
minutes — or in ten— or in half an hour ? Then the 
perpendicular lines shifted slowly into horizontal 
lines ; they were forming up into skirmishers and 
supports and all the order of battle. On, on, on — 
were the Greeks blind ? No ; a puff of smoke 
and a puff of dust, what seemed half an hour after 
— but well ahead of the dimmest dots. And after 
that, nothing. Only the lines of little black dots 
moved on, and on, and on. So slow, so steady, 
so relentlesa At last they stayed, and there 
was a system of black Turkish dots stretched 
fanwise over the Grecian plain. Black, and 
waiting grimly, inexorably. The head of the 
force from Elassona was presumably on a level 
with Neshat and Hairi on the right. It was all 
ready now. Would it be for to-morrow ? 
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It was not for to-morrow. On the morning of 
the morrow — Thursday, April 22nd — occurred a 
mysterious manoBuvre, which so far as I know 
remains yet unexplained. At eight in the morn- 
ing began the usual artillery duel with the usual 
futility. This was the third day of desultory 
shooting, and both sides profess not to have lost 
a single man by it. Almost the whole force of 
the Turkish infantry was massed on the plain, 
working along to the left. They occupied the 
village of Karatsali, which was found empty. 
At the same time there appeared to be a forward 
movement on the right also, and the cavalry was 
screening everything in front. Then, bs I sat 
on a low hill on the Turkish right some way into 
the plain, I saw the columns marching back from 
Karatsali. There was with me a well-known 
German military writer. Major Falkner von Sol- 
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lenburg, and I asked him if he knew what it 
meant. He thought they had got mixed some- 
how, aa there was hardly space to move all the 
troops. But still they came back. And when 
they began to pile arms about Ligaria whence 
they started, Major von Sollenburg grimly re- 
marked that he did not know what it meant. 

When we saw the leftward movement we natur- 
ally concluded that the intention was to join 
hands with Hamdi Pasha, advancing from Karya. 
and envelop the Greek right, which rested on 
the villages of Deliler and Mussalar. Hamdi 
had had very hard — at any rate very lengthy — 
fighting since we left him on the afternoon be- 
fore Meluna. He was said to have lost heavily, 
but in the absence of any statistics at the Turk- 
ish headquarters it is impossible to say how 
much. However he had now at lafit cleared his 
front and was advancing upon the right of the 
Greeks. Major von Sollenburg told me— though 
he can only have had it from Turkish sources: 
there was no European with Hamdi — that on 
this Thursday morning the left of the Elassona 
force was actually in touch with the division from 
Karya. If this is true, the loss of the day is even 
more wonderful than ever. 

However, the strategy of both sides was now 
apparent. The Greeks had made their main 
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attack on the Meluna, but their flank attacks on 
Hamdi at Karya and Hau*! at Damasi had also 
been strong. It is probable that the incursions at 
Karya had been intended to draw a large part of 
Edhem's force thither to the left wing, and leave 
him weak in front at Meluna. That failed. But 
both this attack and that on our right wing by 
the Beveni Pass was so far successful that they 
delayed Edhem's advance four days. The Marshal 
seems not to have entertained at this stage the 
plan mentioned above, and originally outlined by 
General von der Goltz. This plan, it will be 
remembered, was to attack Larissa in rear from 
beyond the Salamvria and thus cut the Greek 
retreat : if that had been done, Hairi's division 
would have been the force to do it. Whether this 
general was really held in check by the Greeks 
for five days I cannot tell. He struck me from 
all I heard and saw of his conduct in the field 
as a sluggish and incapable commander. I met 
him at the very end of the war, and he produced 
a pocket-book, whence he triumphantly stated that 
he had only lost ten men killed and thirty -six 
wounded during the whole week. This is very 
likely true ; as by his subsequent action — or inac- 
tion — at both Pharsala and Domoko Hairi gave 
the impression that he thought it the function of 
a general to lose battles, if necessary, but on no 
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account to lose men. But if Edhem had really 
meant to make his main attack on the Greek 
left flanky he could have gone to Damasi and 
exercised the same personal supervision over 
Hairi as he did over Memdhuk at Meluna. More- 
over, he could have reinforced him by Hakki 
Pasha's division firom Diskata; whereas he pre- 
ferred in fact to bring Hakki round behind the 
right to the centre. The plan was now plain. 
The Greeks would be simultaneously attacked in 
the centre by three divisions and a brigade from 
Elassona, on the right — our left — by Hamdi, and 
on their left by Hairi. Hairi was only ready 
by Thursday night, which perhaps explains why 
the manoeuvre of Thursday morning was not 
finished, though it hardly explains why it was 
begun. As for the general scheme of this 
frontal attack, there may very likely have been 
good reasons for it which I did not know. But 
there was one great reason against it : it left 
the Greeks an open line of retreat — as we were 
soon to find out. 

Another conceivable reason for Edhem's delay 
might be suggested in the continued Greek pos- 
session of Kritiri. Kritiri, at least, I believe to be 
its Greek name; the Turks called it Losphaki; 
in any case it is a very high mountain with 
a blockhouse on the top, and it commands 
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Tjmavo.^ The mountain is high and steep, 
and horribly stony. It was approachable only 
in front by a stony ravine, and was defended 
by tier on tier of escarpment and stone wall ; 
to take it by assault was almost impossible. 
From this position — the last high one in their 
possession — the Greeks on Tuesday and again on 
Wednesday morning delivered a furious attack 
on the division of Neshat Pasha. The firing 
was the heaviest of the war so far. The Turks 
brought several guns into action, and shelled the 
enemy intermittently for a couple of hours or so. 
Some of the shrapnel burst two hundred yards in 
mid-air — little round white clouds they looked 
like, suddenly springing into sight out of nothing, 
and then expanding, thinning, and floating away 
into nothing again. But others burst dead on the 
ridge of the mountain, and may have done some 
damage. Anyhow, the artillery served its real 
purpose — ^less to kill than to flurry and frighten ; 
a hot infantry fire also was poured in fix>m the 
defence. The attack on the Turkish position was 
repulsed, and the firing weakened fi-om banging 

^ Mr Wilfrid Pollock, in his entertaining book, 'War and a 
Wheel/ says that Kritiri was the name of the little hill to the left 
of which the Greeks had their batteries. I think, however, he must 
have been misinformed. At any rate, in the Atuitrian Geneial 
Staff map Kritiri is a mountain of the frontier range. Possibly 
the Greek officers knew little more of the topography than did 
the Turkish. 
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volleys to crackles, and from crackles to rare 
pops, and then went out altogether. Neshat 
lost but a few men — among them was his second 
brigadier, Djelal Pasha. But the Greeks still 
held Kritiri; Kritiri, therefore, had to be out- 
flanked. It is true that, as it was never 
assaulted and was never intended to be assaulted, 
Edhem might as well have outflanked it on 
Wednesday as on Friday. But probably he did 
not wish to advance his centre into the plain 
between the Greeks on the high ground about 
Nezeros and those on Kritiri. That would explain 
the delay in attacking untfl Thursday, Edhem 
wishing first to have Hamdi clear his left flank ; 
but it would not explain the delay in attacking 
until Friday afternoon. 

On Friday afternoon, April 23rd, however, was 
fought the so-called battle of Mati — the deciding 
action of the first stage of the war. Until we 
saw the English newspapers none of us with the 
Turks had ever heard the name of Mati, or knew 
that there had been a battle at all. Mati, it 
appears, is the name of a spring and chapel near 
the little hill on the Greek left centre. The 
battle consisted of the usual artillery practice and 
the capture of Deliler and Mussalar. The position 
was exactly what it had been all the week. The 
Turkish centre — consisting of Memdhuk's division, 
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the reserve brigade, under Mehemet Pasha, which 
had been moved up to Elassona from Serfidje 
before the opening of the war, and Hakki Pasha's 
division in support— was crowded into the narrow 
end of the V-shaped plain below. The left centre 
rested on the village of Karatsali, secured by 
the hills above; the extreme left was Hamdi*s 
division, which, however, we could not see from 
the CoL The right was Neshat and Hairi, but 
they took no part in this day's engagement. 
The Turkish front looked south-east. The Greek 
right faced our left in the village of Deliler — a 
long, straggling group of stone and mud cottages, 
nominally two villages, really one. A quarter of 
a mile to its right rear is the village of Mussalar, 
also occupied ; about half a mile to the right rear 
again the junction of the Xerias and Salamvria. 
Thence their batteries stretched across the plain 
to the little round hill, and thence on again to 
Tyrnavo on their left. Above Tymavo they still 
held the formidable Kritiri. The Turks had of 
course the advantage of numbers — 35,000 men, 
or 55,000 counting Neshat and Hairi ; the whole 
Greek force, according to Renter's correspondent, 
was thirteen battalions of 1000 infantry apiece, 
five squadrons and 36 guns. Their right wing, 
which was the only force seriously engaged, had 
8000 infantry. On the other hand, the Turkish 
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position on the left centre was too cramped to 
enable it to display its full strength; moreover, 
the Greeks, having been allowed for days to 
entrench themselves, had the odds of position. 
Between the armies the fields of barley were 
already waist high and in ear, but in the dry 
fallows every shell and bullet, hoof or foot, kicked 
up clouds of dust. There was good cover, how- 
ever, in the grateful patches of thick wood. All 
that you saw from the Col of Meluna. No troops 
could cross the brown without showing dust 
storms on it ; none could cross the green without 
showing black lines for infantry, black and brown 
and white lines for cavalry, black blots with 
smaller black satellites grouped round them for 
guns. Except in the woods you could see every 
move on a chessboard a hundred square miles in 
size, with 70,000 men for pieces, and the &te 
of two nations for the stake. 

It was the finest place to see a battle one could 
imagine. Only — there was no battle to see. 

It began with the artillery, and with the 
artillery, as it turned out, it practically ended. 
It began in the centre with a smart cannonade 
fix>m either side. Both shot wild at first : the 
Turkish shrapnel burst in little white balloons 
the height of Nelson's column above the Greek 
batteries ; the salvoes from the Greek batteries 
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raised six separate whirls of earthy cloud, now in 
the plough before the Turks, now in the plough 
behind them, but on them never. But presently 
the Turks began to drop shells right round the 
little black swarming ant-hills that stood for 
Greek guns ; the Greeks went on banging away, 
now short, now over, impartially, the whole 
afternoon. 

Meanwhile — it was now about one o'clock — the 
main attack was developing two miles to the 
left. Here the Turkish artillery seemed to be 
putting in splendid work. A vast ploughed field, 
perhaps a mile across, lies before the village of 
Deliler. At its right hand top comer is a big 
square, many-windowed, grey-brown house on a 
little knoll ; it may be a convent, it may be a 
private house, but it looks like a furniture re* 
pository. To the right the knoll slopes down 
among trees to a little minaret ; this point was 
the fulcrum of the defence. Ali Riza Pasha, 
enjoying himself thoroughly, as always when his 
darling guns were in action, moved three batteries 
nearly up to the edge of the ploughed field, well 
under the fire of the Greek skirmishers, and 
plugged round after round pliunp on to the knolL 
It may not have cost the Greeks much blood, but 
artillery aims mainly at the nerves. By now a 
battalion of infantry was stealing round on the 
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right of the knoll — ^the Greek left. Covered by 
trees the black dots strolled leisurely forward. 
From above they did not seem to move ; they 
looked like pieces on a board worked automa- 
tically by some great player behind. They 
established themselves under cover of an open 
wood on our right of the minaret, and the curling 
blue smoke showed they were making good use 
of the position. The Greeks knew it too ; they 
were firing hard at Riza's three batteries from 
their right of Mati hill, but the range was too 
great to touch him. They advanced a battery on 
their right and tried from there. They shot miser- 
ably as ever, and Riza took no notice. They 
advanced half the battery nearer still ; Riza still 
took no notice. 

And now was come the moment for the main 
attack in front of the house and knoll and 
minaret — two battalions of infantry across the 
great fallow. Little dots of skirmishers, little 
clumps of main body, black lumps of supports 
began to dapple the bro^^Ti. Slowly, slowly they 
moved — but they moved. The field began to be 
full of them. It began to be so full that the 
men seemed to be standing still and the field 
to be drawn slowly back through them, like the 
great brown roll of a musical box through the 
black teeth. The Greeks kept up their fire 
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briskly, yet there were but few Turkish dots left 
to be drawn back with the brown field. Now the 
foremost assailants were nearly at the green 
margin beyond; now they were on the very 
edge; now they were over and scampering up 
the slope. The fight was over, too. Some little 
black dots and streaks, some wisps of blue smoke, 
some puffs of bursting shell — that was the battle 
of Mati, the fight that won Larissa. 

The Greek position was now broken up — by 
three battalions and three batteries, with the 
loss of ten men killed and thirty-eight wounded. 
About four o'clock the artillery opened on their 
left, under Kritiri, and a feint was made of 
an infantry advance. But meanwhile their right 
was turned. Our left advanced; it occupied 
Mussalar, and reached the junction of the rivers. 
The cavalry began to rush round their rear. At 
dusk the Greek army began to realise what was 
happening — and it was all over. 

For next morning, when I came up to the top 
of the Pass, the Greeks were gone. Gone from 
the line of entrenched batteries, gone from the 
little round hill, gone from Tyrnavo, gone from 
impregnable Kritiri— clean gone and not to be 
found anywhere. The plain was wrapped in blue 
smoke from burning Deliler and Mussalar, and 
behind the smoke had vanished the Greek army. 
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THE OCCUPATION OP LARISSA. 

The Marshal sat in his captured tent on the 
lowest spur of the frontier mountains. Below 
gushed a spring of living water out of the rock ; 
soldiers filled their cans from it and drank greed- 
ily; just below, where the spring widened to a 
pool, horses splashed knee - deep and drank 
greedily also. Beside the pool was a huge tree, 
such a tree as is not found on the bare Turkish 
side. Under its grateful shade, kicked at by 
horses and bitten at by unnumbered flies, sat the 
correspondent of the * Daily Mail ' writing — ^need 
you aflk ? — a telegram. 

To him entered an aide-de-camp of his Majesty 
the Sultan, radiant in blue and scarlet and gold. 
His Excellency informs you that Larissa is taken. 
Larissa taken I Why, it was for to-morrow that 
we still expected that long promised, long delayed 
great battle along the Salamvria before Larissa. 
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Larissa taken! When and how and by whom, 
and above all why? Only half an hour before 
the Marshal had said " Oest fini" but this was 
finishing with a vengeance. Larissa taken early 
this morning, almost without a shot fired 1 Well, 
let us at least go and see. 

I started off to ride straight across country, 
intending to swim the rivers, but at all costs to 
get into Larissa with all speed. There proved to 
be no water in the first river, and over the second 
the Greeks in their panic had not even broken 
the bridge, though they had left a case of dyna- 
mite on the further side of it. I saw it two 
mornings after still there ; the Turks, with their 
magnificent carelessness, had never thought of 
clearing it away, and there it may be still. 

The plan of going across country did not 
succeed. I fell in with some Turks, and joined 
myself with them, and as the Turk has no great 
love for going across country, and hardly ever 
knows his way anywhere, we decided to take the 
main road fi:om Tyrnavo. So to Tyrnavo we 
rode, under Kritiri, the inaccessible. Tyrnavo 
was empty and quite silent. A few fowls in the 
courtyards, a few dogs in the streets. But all 
the houses empty, doors and windows wide open, 
broken tables blocking the gates, pillows, shirts, 
and petticoats littering the streets — the village 
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was as cold and dead as if the last day were come. 
Having decided to retreat, the Greeks had not 
done things by halves. 

Clattering over the long wooden bridge across 
the broad, dry, stony bed of the Xerias, I came 
out on to the main road to Larissa. Two inches 
thick with white dust, it was yet the broadest 
and best-metalled road I have seen in this part 
of the world. On the right was a vast cavalry 
barrack. " That was built by us," said a Turkish 
officer. Never could there be seen more hopeless, 
handless, headless concision. Saddles and har- 
ness were strewn in heaps; regimental pape« 
flew before the wind in clouds. There was a 
knapsack, here a cap, there an artillery ammu- 
nition-waggon hanging over the ditch, with the 
wheels broken and the traces cut ; there — shame I 
— a little pile of cartridges. A soldier may throw 
away much, and there is still hope for him ; once 
he begins to throw away cartridges, there is nona 
And there by the roadside were a couple of dead 
Greeks — their swollen heads black with flies: 
they had been killed by their comrades in the 
stampede. 

Over the scattered, smashed, dishevelled, dis- 
graceful relics of Greece marched the conquering 
Turk. Already a huge army was pouring in from 
every opening into the plain — horse and foot 
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and the perpetual patient baggage-trains. The 
Turkish transport might be rough, but it was 
very ready. But the conquering Turk displayed 
no exultation. Here, between the rich corn- 
fields of the plain of Thessaly, he marched as 
always — strongly, sloppily, composedly: what 
news to such bb he that the Greeks were afraid 
of him, and that he was going in to take their 
city ? The Turk had been there before, and no 
Greek ever drove him out of it "We built 
that," said my little lieutenant. 

And it was still so when the faint blotch on 

the skyline hardened into the lattice -work of 

white houses and dark green cypress-trees that 

I had often seen from the mountains as Larissa. 

As the dominant impression of the town was the 

sweet smell of laburnums in the public places, 

of roses and sweet peas in the gardens, so the 

impression of the occupation of the town was 

fragrant and kindly. The entry of the Turkish 

troops into Larissa was the sweetest and most 

lovable thing I had seen during this week of 

war. I am afraid that Canon McCoU will 

not believe me, but I am speaking the truth. 

That the Turkish army entering a town taken 

from the enemy should be a pleasant sight, 

should be almost a kind of Sunday-school treat, 

wiU be surprising information to many English- 
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men. But I have eyes in my head, and I 
saw it. 

The little lieutenant I had ridden in with had 
two uncles in the town — the most substantial 
Mussulman citizens of the place ; the elder was 
one of the deputies for Larissa in the Assembly 
at Athens. To his house we rode. Hassan 
Avni Bey had been there before — he had pro- 
perty in Thessaly himself — and from the mo- 
ment the town had come in sight his face had 
been relaxed into an irrepressible boyish smile. 
As we turned a comer and reached his uncle's 
gate he jumped down from his horse and rushed 
inside. Some of his uncle's grooms were in the 
flowery garden ; they shook his hand and laughed 
aloud with joy. We went into the house ; the 
steward caught him in his arms and kissed him. 
His uncle came rushing into the hall and hugged 
him and kissed him till the little lieutenant's 
body was like a pricked balloon ; then his uncle 
took to kissing me. He took us into his room 
and sat us down. And then came a babble of 
inquiry, of congratulation, of irresponsible, half- 
childish happiness. Out of it all I tried to ex- 
tract the story of the flight and of the capture. 
But my host knew little enough. He had not 
left the house for twelve days — he had not dared. 
The Mussulmans of Ijarissa had been assaulted 
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in the street ; their fezzes had been torn off 
and themselves half-killed. He put it all down, 
good man, to the Ethnika Etairia. He did not 
think his Greek fellow - townsmen would have 
done him any harm — and they would have been 
devils indeed if they did, since half-a-dozen of 
them, who could not get away, were taking 
refuge in his back-kitchen at that very moment. 
Presently there was brought in a sick Greek 
oflficer, who had been deserted by his comrades 
and by the Greek doctors. Hassan Bey took 
him in on parole, and the best his estate could 
provide was not too good for the Greek prisoner. 

He told me that the Greeks had fled in panic 
from Tyrnavo on Friday night ; I had seen the 
signs of that for myself. The Crown Prince 
had come in on Friday evening, and was off 
again for Pharsala by two in the morning. 
Troops had come bolting and screaming into 
Larissa all night ; in the morning they too 
were off for Pharsala. All Satin:day the popu- 
lation fled wildly southwards. The Greek autho- 
rities had let the two hundred convicts out of 
jail and armed them ; and they had been smash- 
ing and stealing and shooting all Saturday night. 
On Sunday morning came the Turks. That was 
all he knew. The Turks had come, and that was 
all he wanted to know. 
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The rest I heard from Seyfoullah. At eleven 
on Saturday night a squadron of Turkish cav- 
alry stole up to the entrenchments and found 
them empty. But they lit on four Greeks, and 
from these prisoners learned the truth. The 
town was garrisoned by pickpockets and wife- 
beaters ; the Greek army had vanished. At day- 
break Seyfoullah and Gnmibkow advanced with 
two squadrons of cavalry and a horse battery. 
The pickpockets opened fire, but a shell or 
two sickened them. One squadron dismounted 
and stood to their carbines ; the other defiled 
over a little wooden accommodation bridge into 
the town. The big stone and iron bridge over 
the Salamvria — here fast and deep, and as broad 
as the Thames at Oxford — the pickpockets were 
going to dynamite. But four horsemen dashed 
across — and it was over. The Greeks had taken 
all the engines and rolling-stock of the railway to 
Volo ; short of that they had deserted everything. 
Town and fortifications, guns and ammunition, 
clothing and provisions, and fodder — the Greeks 
had taken to their heels and left it all. They 
had lost everything — including honour. They 
had not been beaten ; they had scuttled for their 
lives after two days of desultory shell-fire that, 
on their own showing, had killed nobody. It 
was not the retreat that damned them ; for 
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that the Crown Prince has been most unjustly 
blamed, since with the position at Mati turned 
there was no natural line of defence left north 
of Pharsala. What whelmed Prince and people 
in equal damnation was the shameftil manner of 
their flight— a flight in which officers ran bel- 
lowing with terror and left their men behind, 
a flight headed by the Commander-in-Chief, the 
King's son. He will make a fit king for Greece. 
A brave race may swagger ; an un warlike one 
may placidly confess to cowardice. But for a 
race of swaggerers and cowards at the same 
time it is difficult to see a place in the fiiture 
of Europe. 

But never mind the Greeks. We went out 
into the streets again to see the troops marching 
in. The veiled Mussulman women had come out, 
now that the soldiers were abroad in the town ; 
they were walking up and down under their para- 
sols. Children — Turk and Jew and Greek alike — 
were playing in the streets. Dogs were basking 
in the sun. Hens were pecking with a hen's pre- 
sumption up and down the main thoroughfares 
with no fear of the looter before their eyes. 
The shops were mostly close - shuttered. Up 
and down with wondering eyes — they had hardly 
seen Salonica coming through, and to many 
Larissa was the first town of their lives — strolled 
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half-barbarous Anatolians. And with it all no 
outrage. I will not say that there was no single 
case of disorder ; a few men were arrested for 
looting. They were condemned to be shot, but I 
am happy to say they were let off next morning 
with a thrashing. But I patrolled the city for 
hours, and I do say that the order, the dis- 
cipline, and the good -humour of the Turks 
could have been exceeded by no nation in the 
world; more, I do not believe that any nation 
could have equalled it. In no other country I 
ever heard of are soldiers so weU disciplined, so 
simply, unquestioningly, even childishly obedient 
to then: officers. The officers had forbidden 
pillage and violence, and the soldiers obeyed. 
I have seen more rioting at a supper bar in 
the National Liberal Club than I saw on the 
first day of the occupation of Larissa. 

Why? Partly, no doubt, it was due to the 
admirable arrangements made by the officers. 
I saw Hakki Pasha, who had entered the town 
with his Division — ^a Tin:k of the old type, short, 
stout, grey - bearded, grave, yet with a jolly 
twmkle somewhere under the surface of his eyes. 
When I congratulated him he was almost embar- 
rassed, and said it was an accident. So, in truth, 
it was. But the discipline he established was 
not an accident, and any general in the world 
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might be proud of it to his death. Sentinels 
stood at every comer, mounted patrols paced 
down every street. The bank and all the other 
principal buildings had sentries of their own, 
and it was pleasant to see how hard Albanians 
scorned the Greek sentry-boxes and sat down 
contentedly on the stones. There was only one 
possible objection to the arrangements made — 
they were not necessary. 

Partly, too, the good order may have been due 
to the fact that the Turks entered Larissa in cold 
blood ; also that the Greek population had for the 
most part bolted, and that the Greek criminals 
released from jail had skinmied the cream of the 
loot. But to the Turk, you must remember, it is 
almost less irritating to have to fight for a place 
than to be cheated of his battle and come in 
without firing a shot. Yet, when all is said and 
done, the great fact remains that Larissa was 
only half a hostile city. The thousands of Jews 
remained — these dauntless soldiers of current 
coin — the Jews remained, and did good business 
in Greek notes, taken from the dead, at 30 per 
cent of their face value. Many Greeks remained 
also, and each hour of the occupation brought 
more into the streets. 

But Larissa was not a hostile town. The Turk 
was returning to his own. On the dusty road in 
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I passed many famOies on horseback, in carts, on 
foot, hastening home again now that the day of 
persecution was over. I met more than one 
Turkish soldier who had been bom in Larissa and 
lived there all his life. The persecutions of their 
Greek neighbours had driven such to Salonica; 
thence to volunteer for the front was an easy step. 
Now they were coming home to their homes and 
their children. As the troops marched in, the 
Mussulman population came trooping into the 
streets to salute their deliverers. For a fortnight 
many had not left their houses because of the 
Ethnike Etairia ; the night before they had been 
promiscuously fired at, after the evacuation, by 
Greek irregulars : I kicked up dozens of regu- 
lation Gras cartridge-cases in the street. They 
streamed out to meet their brothers and their 
sons, to welcome the exiles and the volunteers to 
their birthplace. They laughed and cried and 
hugged each other in the street. The stranger 
did not escape : even I, because I came with the 
army and wore a fez, was laughed at and kissed 
and saluted till my arm was stiff with salaam- 
ing, and my stomach sugared with cups of coffee. 
The Greeks were quite forgotten, and all Larissa 
shone with one expansive, grave, courteous, 
friendly, very happy, Turkish smile. The Turk 
was come to his own again. 
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But always no outrages — ^let us end with that. 
If you have never ridden into a conquered city, 
where the conquered are in terror of you, where 
all their stuff lies masterless hefore you, when 
you have many short, cold, hard nights and 
many long, dry, sweat - and - dusty , not quite 
imdangerous days to avenge — if you have never 
felt it you do not know what temptation is. It 
is the richest moment of your life. But it is 
full of temptation. It was not my conquered 
city, and it was not my enemy, but if it had 
been I know quite well I should have behaved 
a hundred times less considerately than the 
Turks. 
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CAPUA. 

Ik Larlsfia I set up hotisekeeping with the same 
two companions as at Elassona : no man could 
have asked for better. Hassan Bey gave us 
dinner that Sunday night, for our men and beasts 
and goods were all scattered over the thirty 
miles of up and down between us and Elassona. 
After dinner — I have described a Turkish gentle- 
man's dinner abeady ; the order of the dishes is 
conftising, but the dishes themselves are beyond 
the dreams of gluttony — his steward took us to 
sleep in a house over the way. I don't know 
whose house it was, and we never paid a piastre 
of rent for it; but Hassan Bey had been civil 
governor for nearly twelve hours, and it was 
doubtless quite regular. We went up half-a- 
dozen steps into a bare-boarded hall with bare 
rooms opening on either side ; the house seemed 
empty. Then into an inner room and— could it 
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be ? In the name of the Prophet, beds I Clean 
deal trestles and planks, clean mattresses, clean 
sheets and pillows! We slept that night. 

Housekeeping in Larissa was a perplexing 
business the first day or two for men who tried 
to be honest. Nothing belonged to anybody. 
Our baggage arrived the next morning. All we 
knew about the rights of property at present 
was that the house we were m seemed to be ours, 
and that our horses and provisions and clothes 
certainly were, so we crammed the latter into 
the former. For two days that house was a 
combination of a casual ward, a left-luggage office, 
and a circus. You could not walk from one room 
to another without tumbling over rifles and 
bayonets — for rifles and bayonets had slumped 
heavily with the capture of Larissa, and now ran 
3s. 4d. and lOd. respectively — bits, bags, saddles, 
dirty shirts, and cooking - pans. In the little 
courtyard — about the size of an average suburban 
drawing-room — stood thirteen horses; the less 
trustworthy tethered to trees and the railings of 
the steps, the more pious left to stand by them- 
selves. We had found a derelict puppy in 
Elassona, and it had been carefully brought on in 
a nose-bag to the new base ; within two days it 
had attracted four other dogs worse than itself; 
they refused to be cast out, and as the parents and 
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guardians of the poor little devils were quaking 
at Volo or Pharsala or Athens, we had to give 
them food and shelter. 

Most embarrassing of all, Charlie had come in 
not a quarter of an hour after his arrival in 
Larissa with a more than usually complacent 
grin on his face and under his arm a peacock. I 
began to explain to him the wickedness of looting, 
but he cut me short. " I bin find 'im," he said 
with indignation, " and I bin fetch 'im to Mushir 
Pasha." I gathered he had wished to present 
him to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief as 
a small testimonial of esteem. ^' But Mushir Pasha 
he say, * What I bin do with 'im ? You fetch 'im 
for yoiurself" And then almost timidly, "You 
want 'im, M'S'eevens ? " It was a stringent rule 
in our household (a) that no looting was allowed ; 
(6) that if any looting did accidentally take place, 
the master of the looter had the first call on the 
loot. I said I didn't want him. I have a rough 
general notion how to provide for hens, geese, 
ducks, or turkeys, but I am quite ignorant of the 
very elements of peacock-culture. However, the 
other men thought it would make for the decora- 
tion of the house, so Charlie was allowed to put it 
down and leave it. Thereon, with an expression 
of wounded dignity I have never seen equalled, 
it got under my bed and refused to be addressed. 
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It sat there four hours with an occasional grunt 
of indignation, till at last it condescended to be 
persuaded to go out into the yard. And there it 
stayed five days, very angry with the horses, who 
regarded it with unaffected terror, and all shied, 
as at the word of command, whenever the peacock 
wagged its tail. At the end of that time we 
went forth to war again, and when we re- 
turned I was thankful to find that somebody had 
re-looted it. 

As for the men, the first day of their arrival 
the nine of them slept in the hall, which was 
carpeted with snoring bodies. After that the 
dragomans put down our beds on the floor of one 
room, the cavasses slept on the provision-boxes in 
the hall — always one across the door of our room. 
And when Hassan Bey gave us a deserted stable 
the grooms slept, after their manner, under the 
horses' bellies. Looking back, I am not quite sure 
I was a good master to Georghi, my groom ; about 
Charlie and Asian my conscience is quite clear. 
Georghi was a most deserving and hard-working 
man ; being a Greek, he had to do all the little 
jobs of hewing wood and drawing water which no 
self-respecting Turk could put his hand to. In 
theory he got a few extra pence daily for this 
service, deducted from the wages of his fellows ; 
in practice it was commuted for a handsome 
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backsheesh at the end of the campaign. I do not 
think that Georghi took his clothes offence during 
the two months he was in my employ ; certainly 
he never slept in, or even on, a bed. For him the 
only variation on the stable was the grass and the 
sky, which I should have preferred, but he did 
not. On one occasion also, I am ashamed to say, 
I hit him for kicking a horse ; after all, the horses 
were always kicking him. Yet he was always 
cheerftil, always very careftil of his beasts, and 
latterly turned out a very handy needlewoman. 
I console my conscience with the reflection that 
at the end of the campaign he was much richer 
and not appreciably dirtier than before. 

Larissa waa our base during the remainder of 
the campaign. A day or two after the occupa- 
tion they brought over the little Salonica-Jewish 
operator who could read French capitals; and 
where the correspondent's telegraph operator is, 
there must his base be. After the taking of 
Volo it was possible to telegraph thence also, but 
Larissa was still nearer the scene of the main 
action. So that if any of us sent in one of his men 
from time to time with a telegram, the messenger 
used to bring back his saddle-bags stuffed with 
wine, sardines, corned -beef, tea, and especially 
bread. You never know how useful humble 
bread is — even black bread — until you are called 
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on to go without it. And it was curious that 
all the things a man rightly despises in England 
— ^tea and jam, for example — became the richest 
delights of life in Greece. Even champagne 
— by restricting its use to the night of a victory, 
we just made it last out the war — champagne, 
most despicable and pernicious drink in our hours 
of ease, was bubbling exhilaration after a sixteen 
hours' day on that dusty, dusty plain of Thessaly. 
As for more solid food, the staple was still **Fleisch 
mil Bohneriy frische Bohnen, meine ScT^m" as 
Andreas would alluringly remark from day to 
day : that is to say, leather mutton and a wooden 
kind of broad-bean ; but the time came when we 
should have been glad enough to get it. Our 
stuff in tins was beginning to run out by now, 
though tinned oysters never failed ; still even 
tinned oysters pall in time. But taking it al- 
together, I recall with pride that our mess all 
through the campaign was the envy of the Euro- 
peans and the hardly disguised objective of any 
Turk who wanted a good dinner ; it was the best 
table in Larissa after the Marshal's. And if any- 
body thinks us sybarites, let him who was not 
welcome to his share, and uncommonly glad to 
get it, throw the first stone at us. 

I stayed in Capua from Sunday April 25th 
until the small hours of April 30th — ^and what 
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about the war aU this time ? Again, I am afraid, 
we enter on a period during which I know little 
of the war — except that there was no war to 
know about. Information a^ to its progress came 
mainly from Kennan Bey, who tiumed up at our 
house, with loud cries of Mashallah (Thank God) 
and A la bonne heure^ the second morning at 
nine o'clock, and stayed to lunch. The more I 
look back on the Turco-Grecian war the fainter 
become the lines of men and the crash of guns, 
and the clearer Kennan's round and ruddy face 
and his jovial voice. But as a source of informa- 
tion Kennan was not, on the whole, trustworthy. 
It was aptly remarked at the time that he would 
have made a magnificent journalist. You re- 
member about the ff^os gailla/rdj that inimitable 
touch ? Kennan had a firm grasp on the principle 
that picturesqueness of description is attained by 
the use of particular rather than general terms. 
He was just as good on the morning of the Greek 
flight. ^^MaiSy mon cher ami" he began in a 
hushed voice, as if he hardly liked to say it, " Us 
sont IdcJieSy ces Grrecs — Idches, mon a/mi." Then, 
his pictorial enthusiasm rising, — " des fusils^ des 
cartoucheSy des canons^ du mms, du cognac — Us 
semblant vivre de cognac, ces Gfrecs — les has. de 
leurs femmss — ils ont tout laissS" " Their wives' 
stockings " : what could be better put ? There 
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was also a good deal of the melodramatic about 
him. The first time he dined with us he said he 
was an Albanian, and then in a hushed whisper : 
'* We Albanians carry two weapons : this/' tap- 
ping his regulation Smith - Wesson, '^for our 
enemies, and this" — ^he hauled out a deringer 
from under his trousers and his voice rang — '^ for 
our friends.'' One day in Meluna he planted 
himself within easy ear-shot of us as an Albanian 
battalion went by, and began an audible soliloquy 
about his countrymen : **Aslan^ aslan — les lions, 
les lions" he almost sobbed. He was at the top 
of his histrionic form one day when I offered him 
a drink of wine in the presence of half-a-dozen 
officers, all of whom had taken it gladly. He 
waved his hand with a gesture of renunciation. 
'' Non^ non^ mon crnii" he said with the manner 
of a St Antony; **c*est difendu par notre 
religion." And then his jollity got the better of 
him ; " -Jfot, je hois secr^tement" he roared in a 
voice of thunder. Only once did I ever know him 
weaken. He was accustomed to represent that 
he was always on most important missions, riding 
all night with two hours' sleep in the twenty-four. 
One morning, when he was playing his very best, 
I was so indiscreet as to ask him where he had 
been. ** Elassona peut-Stref" I suggested — 
sixty miles there and back. " Out, oui" he re- 
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sponded wearily, "Massona — ^eut-itre.'* *^Peut^ 
itre" was not worthy of Kennan Bey. 
' A cautious correspondent was not likely to 
telegraph home too much of Eennan's informa- 
tion, and though he and others announced the 
fall of Volo daily, I waited for official information. 
The general scheme of operations was a slow, a 
very slow, parallel advance by the Turkish troops 
all along the Una The truth was that every- 
body was taking it easy, partly to enable pro- 
visions and ammunition to come up to Larissa, and 
partly because it is the Turkish tradition to take 
ttii,^ «>.y in the hour of viotcy. However. 
Hairi PMha on the extreme right had occupied 
Zarkos without opposition apparently on the 
27th, and Trikkala apparently after an insig- 
nificant skirmish on the 28th. In the centre 
Memdhuk and Neshat's divisions were strolling 
towards Fharsala. On the left Hakki's divi- 
sion was supporting the cavalry under Sulejrman 
Pasha, which seemed to be alternately taking 
Volo and being repulsed at Velestino, eight 
miles on the hither side of it. Hamdi was at 
Larissa, Haidar at the Meluna ; Hassan of Kat- 
erina seemed to have strayed into the sea and 
been swallowed up. The only thing certain was 
that the advance was being made very slowly, 
but that in a day or two the heads of our 

N 
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columns must run up against the Greeks. The 
difficulty was to know whether it would be at 
Velestino or at Pharsala. It looked fairly plain, 
however, that the main attack would be made 
at Pharsala, which was known to be the Crown 
Prince's headquarters, and on which three divi- 
sions were converging. Now when that attack 
was made Edhem would be there, and Edhem 
was sitting m the Crown Prince's deserted quar- 
ters at Larissa without any immediate sign of 
getting up. Beasoning thus, I started out at 
dawn on April 80th for Velestino. 
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DEFEAT AND WATER 

In the first battle of Velestino we were beaten 
by the Greeks. It might be called a repulse 
or a postponed attack, if you like : one corre- 
spondent, with the censorship in his eye, had 
the happy inspiration of calling it a concentra- 
tion in rear. The phrase was polite and per- 
fectly correct, but beaten is the plain English 
of it. Frankly, it was a defeat — the only one 
of the war. The action was not ordered by 
Edhem Pasha; had he been present he would 
unquestionably have forbidden it. The Greeks 
under Colonel Smolenski numbered, according to 
correspondents with him, 12,000 men, with four 
batteries, in an exceedingly strong defensive 
position. The Turkish force engaged consisted 
of one brigade of Hakki's division under Nairn 
Pasha, and the Cavalry division under Suleyman 
Pasha — ^roughly, 6000 men with four batteries. 
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To attempt to take such a position with half 
the defending force was plain madness. The 
only possible excuse for it was that the Greeks, 
after their flight from Larissa, were supposed 
to be so demoralised that the mere sight of a 
Turkish soldier was expected to start them on 
the run again. But at Velestino the Greeks 
were commanded by their best leader. Smo- 
lenski's task was a very easy one, but he showed 
it to be possible that, given a capable command, 
the Greeks might make soldiers yet. 

It was unquestionably foolhardy to tackle 
Velestino with so inadequate a force. Yet it 
might be said for . Nairn and Suleyman — or, 
more accurately perhaps, for CJolonel Mahmud 
Bey, a son of Ghazi Mukhtar, who was the real 
inspirer of the attack — that to tackle Velestino 
somehow or another was emphatically the right 
thing to do. It was the most vital strategic 
point at that time in Greek hands. They were 
now defending the line of the Volo-Pharsala 
railway; their main force was at Pharsala on 
their left wing; Velestino was the centre, and 
Volo the right wing. Velestino was the junction 
of the Volo-Larissa and Volo-Pharsala-Trikkala 
railwaya If Velestino were taken the Greek 
line would be cut in half; Smolenski then must 
either retire to Volo into a corner or fall back 
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southward to Halmyro, leaving Volo isolated, 
and the Crown Prince at Fharsala with his 
right flank uncovered. 

Thus, no doubt, reasoned Mahmud. But 
Edhem's strategy remained the sounder. The 
enemy's connecting line, it must be remembered, 
was the railway, and his base was, as always, 
the sea. From these facts two deductions fol- 
lowed. First, it was manifestly perilous to attack 
one point singly, for at whatever point was at- 
tacked the Greeks could concentrate a superior 
force by means of the railway, and the attacking 
force ran a danger of being destroyed. The right 
course was to attack Fharsala and Yelestino 
simultaneously, so that neither position could 
call up aid from the other. This was what 
Edhem subsequently did with success; but on 
April 30th, as Mahmud should have known, 
there were no Turkish troops near enough to 
Fharsala to make themselves felt. Secondly, 
the Greek base being the sea, there was no 
point in breaking the centre. If it fell back 
on Halmyro the left would simultaneously fall 
back on Domoko — as it happened a much 
stronger position — and would continue to draw 
its supplies, through Stylida and Lamia, from 
the sea. If Smolenski went to Yolo he could 
transport his army by sea to Stylida, and fall 
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into line as the right wing of the force at 
Domoko. The only justification of Mahmud's 
plan would be the probability of a much more 
rapid and energetic pursuit than, knowing his 
countrymen, he had a right to count on. 
Edhem's plan was to make a feint on Yeles- 
tino, while attacking the Greek left at Phar- 
sala, and endeavouring to envelop and destroy 
it. This last he failed to do, but that was 
the fault, not of the plan, but of its execu- 
tion. Europeans would naturally sympathise 
with Mahmud's wish to be at the enemy and 
keep him on the run; for all that, the first 
battle of Velestino, though a pretty fight, was 
an inexcusable blunder. 

It is some forty miles fi-om Larissa to Veles- 
tino, and by the time we got to the Turkish 
headquarters, at about 10 o'clock, the action was 
in full swing. The position was rather like an 
inverted Meluna. There was the same V-shaped 
plain running up to the base of the heights — 
only this time the Greeks had the heights, and 
the Turks were in the plain. In the centre, 
as at Meluna, the heights sank to a long Col; 
to right and left swept forward bare and pre- 
cipitous grey mountains. Those on the right 
were spurs of the Kara Dagh — a triangular 
mass of mountains which projects into the plain 
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of Thessaly, with the valley of the Pharsala- 
Velestino railway as its base; on our left front 
was Pilaf Tepe, a spur of Pelion, and on our left 
flank the steel-blue sheet of Lake Karla. We 
could just see Velestino — white minarets sparkling 
among green poplars — below the right-hand comer 
of the Col: more was hidden by a thick wood 
straight in front of our centre ; it looked a few 
hundred yards deep, but it was really a matter 
of miles. The railway junction was masked by 
this wood ; the Pharsala branch swept round 
southward over the Col, the Volo branch disap- 
peared behind PUaf Tepe. 

From the hills, when I rode up, sounded the 
usual spluttering fire. I passed through the 
little village of Rizomylo, where stood the am- 
munition-horses and a weak reserve of a battalion : 
in the shade, at the foot of the belfry-tower, sat 
three Greek prisoners. I was told I should find 
the Pasha in front of the village to the left. I 
did — and when I found him even I was tactician 
enough to stand aghast. The Turkish army had 
no centre ! In the wood before us, they said, the 
Greeks had made earthworks. One company of 
our skirmishers was just inside the fringe of the 
trees : now and again the crack of a rifle floated 
back to us on the still air. A couple of hundred 
yards in front of the wood a couple of companies 
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had thrown up a light shelter-trench ; ^ on their 
right, in a com-field, was a fourth company. 
Half a mile of plough and dried grass behind 
them, and there stood Nairn and Suleyman, a 
battery unlimbered on their right, with its horses 
a quarter of a mile behind ; on their left, a little 
forward, the motionless line of a couple of squad- 
rons of cavalry : the rest of the cavalry was 
on the right with Mahmud. Besides this, 
nothing ! 

Naim had stripped his centre bare to feed the 
wings, and all the fighting was on the hills. He 
was making the desperate effort to turn both 
flanks of the enemy with half the enemy's force. 
The heaviest fighting was on the left. We could 
see our men toiling up the grey flanks of Pilaf 
Tepe ; we could hear their irregular, intermittent, 
individual fusilade, and the volleys with which 
the Greeks answered them. The enemy had 
mountain-guns up there too. On the right — far, 
far away up the heights on the right — there were 
also guns on both sides, hammering slowly and 
methodically away at each other. There were 
Greek entrenchments here also on the lower 
slopes, and Greek infantry, too, up on the crest : 
every now and then a movement from the Turk- 
ish infantry on the skirts of the hills awoke a 
growling volley. But there seemed little doing. 
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Our men appear to struggle forward, but to 
get no forwarder. Plainly the enemy was hold- 
ing them ; it seemed a moment to send in the re- 
serves. Only where were the reserves to send ? 
It was a day of foolhardy desperation. For 
about mid-day, feeling no doubt that unless some 
added pressure drove back the Greek left it was 
hopeless to lie firing all day in the cruel sun, 
Mahmud charged with cavalry against the Greek 
entrenchments on their left centre. I did not see 
it, for it was away on the right : there were trees 
between, and the ground dipped before rising to 
the Kara Dagh. But Mahmud told me the story 
of it himself riding into Yolo, and he seemed in 
no way ashamed of it. There was not space, he 
said, to deploy with some 300 troopers. He 
charged in column, up-hill, against earthworks 
filled with infantry and artillery. There were 
two earthworks, one a little in fix>nt of and above 
the other: he had directed his men at that. 
But the horses swerved fi:om the ascent, and 
carried them against the second, so that they 
got the fire on flank and fi*ont. The horses began 
to drop : he bade the men dismount and charge 
on foot. But the fire waa too hot: they got 
close up to the entrenchment, and he was ex- 
changing revolver -shots with an officer in the 
earthwork, when a trooper beside him shot the 
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Greek dead. But it was no use; the fire was 
too hot, and they went back again. It was as 
desperate a piece of heroism as Balaclava, and as 
wickedly useless. The cavalry were lucky to get 
off with the loss of thirty odd ; but the killed and 
disabled horses were far more. And that is what 
comes of giving colonelcies to men of thirty, and 
allowing them to command brigades. 

This battle of Yelestino will be remembered 
chiefly for Mahmud's charge. But in my mind 
it will stick for ever as the battle of thirst. 
Never have I seen such thirst. Men, horses, 
asses, the heavens above and the earth beneath, 
all were parched and caked and burned and split 
with a raging thirst. Not a breath of air came 
over the hills, where the Greek smoke hung 
heavily. As the sun climbed up the hard blue 
sky to mid-day it became more than could be 
borne— even by the Turk, the sturdiest bearer 
of things unbearable in the whole world. The 
horses seemed dazed and stupid in the pitiless 
glare; the troopers lay down, each behind his 
horse, in the little patches of shadow, and went 
to sleep with their dry mouths open. In the 
little trenches they had thrown up the infantry 
had less even than the poor protection of a 
horse. As I rode along that line my eyes met 
eyes of wild, wondering distress, mixed with the 
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beginnings of despair. Up on the hills there 
may have been a whiff of breeze now and again, 
but the rocks and loose stones were fiery furnaces 
by noon, 

" Send water," cried the querulous bugles from 
the heated slopes all the afternoon. They sent 
water, as much as they could. The centre of 
our position was the village Rizomylo ; from its 
little belfiy I watched the fight when the sun 
began to sear that part of my head left defence- 
less by the fez. In the village was a well, and 
on its loose stone waU stood men dipping and 
hoisting like madmen : the amount of water they 
turned up in the hour might mean victory or 
defeat, — must needs mean many men's lives. 
Out of the buckets they tipped into skins — two 
slung over a pack-saddle. Then off went the 
dirty, tan -faced philanthropist, tugging at his 
horse's unbridled head, tramping all over the 
field, aU up the hills, dealing out precious, 
precious water. Men tipped the cans till the 
sun heliographed on their shiny bottoms : they 
did not drink — they poured the water down; 
you could fancy you heard it hiss. 

But then more sun, more heat, more madden- 
ing thirst ! Water would not quench it. The 
dripping trail of the water-skins over the baked 
fields faded away as if the earth were made of 
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blotting-paper. And opposite the very wells 
flamed redly a solitary house, which had caught 
fire in the attack. The heat of it was nothing to 
the skin, but the dry glare of it under the dry 
glaring sun was red-hot torment to the eye. 
It quite burnt up all the refreshment of the 
well. 

About three o'clock, when the last drop of 
moisture had been squeezed out of men's bodies, 
the Greeks began to pour their men over the 
hills behind Velestino in swarms. Four trains 
had come in since the first shot ; hour by hour 
we were more hopelessly outnumbered. Some in 
column, some in line, they swarmed blackly down 
the slopes ; their fire swelled from a swift suc- 
cession of cracks into the gr-r-r-r-r-r of an angry 
beast. The Turks held their position, though 
they answered the fire but sparsely, being short 
of ammunition— and there was none nearer than 
Larissa. The Greeks had plenty — another gift 
of the railway. The musketry on the left had 
almost crackled out now, but the Greek cannon 
boomed ominously fisustor. On the right the 
Greeks now swayed forward, now drew back; 
our men now swayed back, now dashed smartly 
forward. But on the whole they were shifting 
down and inwards, outflanked and driven back 
on the centre. If the Greeks had but come out 
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of the wood in fit)nt they must have crumpled 
up the weak centre like paper and the brigade 
would have been lost. 

So as the shadows began to stretch across the 
plain our general realised that he had some 6000 
men spread over a front of six miles or so, and 
began to draw them in. The Greeks opened 
briskly with their guns, but they did not succeed 
in flurrying the operation. Slowly, reluctantly, 
but always with the calm bearing of conscious 
superiority, the Turks retreated to Gherli, seven 
miles in rear. The Greeks stuck to their heights 
and made no attempt to follow. Strategically 
they were victorious. We tried to take the 
village and the railway junction, and failed. But 
spiritually I never saw anything less like a 
beaten army than the Turks. Some of them 
insisted on singing, despite all their officers 
could do : it was just what they wanted, said 
they, that the Greeks should know where they 
were and come down to follow them. And there 
they were at half-past five next morning, march- 
ing out to their positions before the village, com- 
posed, alert, and trim, though not to the point 
of affectation : one man in three attired in part of 
the uniform of some Greek regiment, and all quite 
ready to go and look for the rest of the suit. 

As dusk fell most of the correspondents present 
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started to ride to Larissa with their despatches. 
But thirty -five miles at night and thirty -five 
miles back next morning after that parching day 
was too much to ask even of a Salonica pony; 
besides, if there were fighting next morning it 
would probably begin at sunrise. So my two 
messmates and I decided to make a night of it 
at Gherli. We rode off the field with our friend, 
Hussein Avni Bey, and it so happened that his 
fisunily owned Gherli : he called out a gross old 
Greek with unearthly red rims roimd his eyes, 
and told him to put us in the best house and give 
us of Gherli's best. So we were left in the bare 
upper rooms of the best house in Gherli with two 
Albanian cavasses but no interpreter. Luckily, 
both Asian and Hassan spoke Greek, so the only 
thing to do was to communicate with them. I 
gave a very fair imitation, as I flatter myself, of 
a cock, and thereafter tucked like a hen to indicate 
eggs. Enormous grins spread over the faces of 
the Albanians — they were the only people in the 
army besides ourselves who enjoyed playing the 
fool — and they disappeared. Then returning, 
"Too, ta-too, ta-tooo — no; tuck, tuck, tuck, 
tuck, tegg — ^yes." So we ordered tuck, tuck, tuck, 
tuck, tegg, and be quick about it, and banked up 
our belts and saddles and bridles on the divan, 
and began to smoke. 
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The eggs were just about due when Hassan 
appeared on the stairs — which ran straight into 
the rooms, of course, after the manner of a loft — 
and, with much gesticulation, uttered the word 
Mulazim. It means '^ lieutenant," and for a 
moment we had the horrible suspicion that he 
meant a lieutenant had come and taken the eggs. 
But there was the clank of spurs and a sabre on 
the stairs ; evidently a lieutenant was coming up. 
And then uprose the face— of Saad-ed-Din Bey, 
by all that's wonderful I " Bon soir, man cheVy*' 
he prattled, just as if we had never been parted. 
He was looking for quarters for Suleyman Pasha, 
whose aide-de-camp he now waa He had evi- 
dently not washed since we left him at Elassona 
when first we saw the Marshal ; he was yellow 
with dust, and had a bullet-hole through his sleeve; 
his face was heavy with sleep. And yet somehow 
he was not the old Saad-ed-Din. War had taken 
hold of the stupid, sponging, unmamierly cub, 
and made a man of him. He refused wine and 
tobacco, he refiised food, he refused conversation. 
His General had sent him to find a house, and he 
went away to find it. 

The eggs were satisfactory in quality, though 
disappointing in number. There was some white 
wine, made chiefly of resin, to cool the feverish 
blood of a Thessalian summer : nearly all Greek 
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wine is thus resinated, and the only person I ever 
knew who could drink it is myself The red-eyed 
Greek showed a disposition to visit us at bed- 
time, but we got the cavasses to clear him away. 
And then Asian appeared at the top of the stairs, 
spread out his— or rather my — sheepskin at the 
top, pulled out his long-barrelled revolver with a 
mixture of a smile and a scowl, and went to sleep 
upon the stairs. He was a bom brigand, Asian, 
if ever I saw one, but as true as a bull-dog. And 
so we ctu'led up in om* coats and went to sleep on 
the crawling divan, and woke up in time for the 
fight at dawn. 

But, of course, there was no fight. And we 
had started to ride back, when, at ten in the 
morning, we met reinforcements coming in. At 
their head Hakki Pasha — short, stout, grey, 
cut to what seems the regulation pattern of a 
Turkish General of Division. Then battalion 
after battalion till there was a brigade, with guns 
crawling smoothly and relentlessly through the 
dust. Then my eye lit on Yunus Effendi — his 
keen eye measiu'ing the distance to the Greek 
hills, striding out elasticaUy as though five-and- 
twenty miles of marching were a before-breakfast 
appetiser. Yunus appeared to belong to no 
special battalion or division that he knew of. 
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He attached himself to any corps that seemed 
likely to see fighting, and it was all one to him 
whether he had an independent command or fell 
into the line with his captured Gras rifle. 

But Yunus saw no fighting that day. Renter's 
Agency and I decided to put in another night 
at Gherli on the chance. Nothing happened. 
Iteuter had the happy gift of laying in reserves 
of sleep during odd moments, and snored steadily 
with face under a handkerchief And I spent 
the day looking out of window, with the taU of 
niy eye on the guns : as long as they didn't 
harness them there could be nothing much doing. 
But the great joy of the window was that it 
commanded a view of three wells. I watched 
them, hour by hour, trying to wash yesterday 
out of my eyes. Every now and then I took a 
swallow of resin-and- water myself to make quite 
sure it was real. From the two smaller wells 
they were ladling out water in empty petroleimti 
cases. The biggest was of the primitive lever 
kind. The cross - bar balances on a tree ; the 
bucket hangs fi:om one end of the cross-bar, and 
there is a weight on the other. When the weight 
is slacked off by the hand the bucket goes down 
and fills ; when the weight is released the bucket 
bounds up. Bound the well's mouth was a stone 
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platform — dripping wet. The stones were all 
wet, and the ground round was wet with damp, 
oool, blessed mud. The soldier on the platform 
hauled up bucket by bucket, and sluiced it with 
a splash into the trough for the horses. 
Swish, swish I Gulp, gulp, gulp I Ah-h-h I 
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IN A OONQUEBED CITY. 

The action at Yelestino was incidental music be- 
tween the first act of the war and the second. It 
was no part of Edhem's scheme^ and except in the 
way of reconnaissance had no influence on it. The 
Greeks generously put down our loss at 550, but 
it was certainly less. Even in the way of reviving 
the self-confidence of the Greeks it was wholly 
unimportant, as they retreated just as consistently, 
though perhaps not quite so unsteadily, after it 
as before. The second act of the war, which now 
began, was punctuated by an even longer wait than 
Edhem had yet indulged us with. Nevertheless 
this second half, the operations on the southern 
border of Thessaly , was a great deal more interest- 
ing than the first. It gave us two real battles 
— battles with some combination in them, such 
as there was not at Meluna, and battles with some 
fight in them, such as there was not at Mati. 
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We rode back to Laxissa, finding that there 
was no present intention of doing anything at 
YelestinOy on the morning of May 2nd. Asian 
was left at Gherli with a horse on vedette duty ; 
the moment they took out the guns he was to 
ride top speed into Larissa and let me know. 

At headquarters they told you it was the neces- 
sary interval of calm between the first and second 
phases of the war. The troops had to be re- 
victualled over a hundred miles of road firom their 
base. They had to be concentrated for attack on 
the Greek line along the railway in fix>nt of Mount 
Othrys. It was a strong position, and must be 
attacked with deliberation. Had they only had 
the fight in them on that last day of April, the 
strategical importance of a railway might have 
been illustrated by the utter destruction of a 
whole brigade. However, they did not attack, 
and now we were going to attack them. 

Only when? To-morrow, of course; is not 
this the land of to-morrow? But on the im- 
patient Western man to-morrow palls when he 
gets too many of it running. You would never 
believe that war could be dull, — but it can. 
More, dulness is the worst hardship of it. It 
was so here, at any rate. Food was not plentifiil, 
but day by day you saw more little shopkeepers 
peeping out timidly over their counters through 
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half-opened shutters, more hawkers on the pave- 
ment, dozing under carcasses of lambs, or over 
heaps of onions, lettuce, and peas. Sleep, too, 
was fairly abundant when once you had schooled 
yourself to disregard solemn prophecies of great 
things for to-morrow : you might go to bed in your 
pyiamas, e:et up after sunrise, even take a bath. 
rS^igue, the weret straia of this rtraddling 
campaign, disappeared when you rode only to 
keep your horses in condition. But the hard- 
ship of boredom remained. 

You got sick of the sun beating mercilessly 
down on the emptiness of Larissa. You got 
sick of the sun, seriously angry with the flies, 
the fleas, moths, bugs, beetles, and mosquitoes. 
When you were on the move they were a joke ; 
when you were idle they magnified themselves 
into a plague. You got sick of the orderly 
soldiers tramping, round -eyed but contented, 
up and down the parched streets, till you could 
almost pray for a mutiny or a massacre. I 
suppose it was the revuMon from excitement 
that made all tame; else why should not an 
Englishman be able to spend a plax^id week in 
one of the first cities of Greece — even a city 
without inhabitants? No doubt the excitement 
of war may be exaggerated — especially in an 
Elastem campaign, where leisurely, all-day fights 
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tend to degenerate into pleasure - parties. But 
you do not realise the full value of the excite- 
ment of battle till you get a spell of war 
without it. 

Yet, after all, I think that what really bored, 
what really killed energy and intelligence — killed 
everything except time— was the dead emptiness 
of the place. Larissa was a dead city — a city 
with the skeleton of houses, without the flesh and 
blood of men and business. It was the curse of 
this campaign that it was not really war, but a 
political demonstration. It began as the servant 
of diplomacy, instead of its master, as war should 
be; so it went on. Everybody had his eye on 
the Concert of Europe and the terms of peace. 
And it was a move in the game that the Greek 
inhabitants of Larissa should bolt out of it as 
the Turks approached. It always looks well to 
be afi^aid of massacre. As a matter of fact, 
the move failed utterly : not only was nobody 
massacred, but hardly anybody was even robbed. 
Yet Larissa remained dead. 

It was not dead now exactly for want of 
people. There were very many Mussulmans in 
Larissa, who all remained. Most of the Jews 
remained, and those who fled mostly came back 
within a couple of days. Even of the poorer 
Greeks many returned, not being able to afford 
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the luxury of fictitious martyrdom. I rode out 
to the battle of Velestino in company with a 
young Greek, who was going to Volo to fetch 
home his mother ; only as he could not ride head 
down through the battle he had to return dis- 
consolate. Even on the second day of the occu- 
pation I foimd a typical Greek patriot. My 
guide — a Jew — unearthed him from a blank- 
looking house with a high wall and a locked 
gate. He imlocked the gate and leaned in the 
gateway to talk, — ^a young man with hair like 
a new clothes-brush, and a beard like an old 
tooth-brush, dressed in a shirt, trousers, and 
slippers, smiling a smile of mingled self-gratu- 
lation and nervousness. He had been to a 
village two hours to the south, but hearing 
that the Turks did nothing to anybody he had 
come back again. He swore he had not been 
a soldier, but from his age I inferred that he 
had; I drew the same conclusion from his con- 
demnation of the Greek oflBicers. 

" They are no use except to drink mastik and 
talk big words in the caf^s," he said ; " but the 
soldiers are brave." 

About the officers he may have been right. 
But considering how the roads out of Larissa 
were littered with arms, ammunition, and ac- 
coutrements — considering also himself — I rather 
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doubted him about the soldiers. After all there 
is no getting away from that panic, and if 
anybody still says the Greeks fought well after 
the first day, let him try to imagine the Turks 
smitten with the like terror. 

But even the fight at Velestino and Greek 
deserters did not suffice to make Larissa exciting. 
For the rest there was nothing to do but look at 
the soldiers. The uniforms which the Greeks 
left about had come in very handy for the Turks. 
Not the very least in the world did they care 
whose uniform it was, or whether it fitted, or how 
it looked; so long as it held together and they 
could get it on it did well enough. One dark- 
green uniform appeared to be especially popular ; 
I don't know in the least what it was, and no 
more did the present owners of it, but in- 
fentry, cavalry, and artiUeiy now wore it quite 
impartially. 

For a few days Larissa accordingly turned 
dark green, but later on dark blue and white 
became the prevailing colours. Huge swarms of 
Albanian irregulars arrived, and, much as I 
admired the Albanians, I must own that they 
were very irregular indeed. More than half of 
them must have been boys of seventeen or 
eighteen, smooth-faced, clean-limbed, tireless, 
agile, and enjoying themselves like a school 
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cricket team going out to play a match. Their 
dark -blue jackets were mostly new, their white 
national fezzes — raiying in shape from a skuU- 
cap to a Pierrot's hat — unearthly dean. But 
the older men were irregular indeed. Many were 
masses of rags, for the Greek imiforms were all 
snapped up before they arrived. One man wore 
his bayonet dangling between his legs in front, 
another sticking horizontally out behind; many 
carried it always fixed, ready for any sport that 
might turn up. One day I was riding out as a 
party of them marched in. They had come 
through many hours of scorching sun, and they 
were laden with rifles and cartridges and knap* 
sacks and overcoata But they saw some soldiers 
chasing that unclean and accursed animal, a pig. 
The double call of religion and sport was too 
strong. Off they dashed after it in heavy 
marching order; some headed it off in front, 
others set off to run it down from behind. Most 
tried to pig-stick it with bayonets; but many, 
whether in front or behind, fired fr^uent snap- 
shots with the gayest disregard of their comrades 
on the other side. By some wonder they hit 
neither the pig, each other, nor me. But it was 
decidedly more dangerous than the battles of 
Meluna and Yelestino put together. 

Still, you can get tired even of Albanian 
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irregulars. It even became pathetic to see 
them prowling disconsolately up and down the 
lines of closed shutters, or poking wistful heads 
into the dark shops, where they had again begun 
a tentative trade in bread and milk and tobacco. 
The Albanians did not come for pay, which they 
never expected to get ; much less out of loyalty 
to the Sultan, which they never profess. They 
came for loot, and to loot they were not allowed. 
Seyfoullah Pasha had been appointed Governor : 
night and day he was about the streets, on 
foot or on horseback, but always alert, always 
athletic, often with a stick, and always with 
a fist. " It is the only way," he remarked, with 
a genial brandish. It was; and the malefactor 
respected him for it. Seyfoullah orsfanised a 
miied gendarmery of Muiulmans, (Liatiana. 
and Jews to help keep order. The day it be- 
gan operations I saw a hubbub at the street 
comer and Seyfoullah with his sword drawn. I 
rushed out and found that a Christian guardian 
of law had been detected by the Governor him- 
self in the attempt to take up a fellow-Christian's 
bed and walk. It was not the best testimonial 
to the mixed gendarmery system, but Seyfoullah 
was most soundly thrashing the mixed gendarme. 
Yet even among the police and this irregulars 
male&ctors were almost lamentably rare. 
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After ally a city wants citizens to make it live. 
A city peopled only by soldiers and those who 
cater for them is not a city. It is the shell of 
civilisation, with primitive barbarism inside it. 
Armies and war are the negation of all the 
complexities of civilisation — of complex com- 
merce, of complex enjoyments, of complex annoy- 
ances, of complex social relations. You buy your 
food ; you enjoy it ; you are tired or wounded ; 
you obey your officer. War is all simple, and a 
city is not the place for it. It is a country 
sport, and in town it is out of place and 
tiresome. 

On May 4th, thank heaven, a thunderstorm 
came on; that at least was a change from the 
sun. And to-morrow we were going out into the 
country again to attack Pharsala. No more 
empty streets and blind, deaf houses. But when 
would to-morrow come ? 

Of course the unexpected always happens ; to- 
morrow came to-morrow. At five o'clock on the 
morning of Wednesday, May 5th, our sentinels, 
whom we always kept all night at the head- 
quarters gate, rushed in to say that the Mushir 
Pasha was starting for Pharsala. 
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THE BATTLE OF PHABSALA. 

It may as well be owned at this point that the 
war, as a war, had not hitherto been a success. 
In the general view war Is neither a science nor 
an arty nor yet a resource of diplomacy, so much as 
a contrivance for kiUing men on the largest scale 
that men have yet devised. Looked at In this 
light, the war fieilled for two reasons : first, the 
reluctance of the Greeks, who would not stand 
up to be killed; and, secondly, the evil fate, 
whether it were bad luck or bad management, 
which beset the designs of the Turks to kill 
them. Again and again the plans of Edhem 
Pasha, which anybody must admit to be con- 
ceived in the best spirit of generalship, just 
failed of full execution. Again and again he 
was just on the point of annihilating the Greeks 
— when the Greeks had run away. Sometimes 
they ran clean away ; sometimes they ran away 
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after a pretence at a fight just before the real 
fight was going to begin. Of the first branch of 
their tactics Mati is a good example; of the 
second both Pharsala and Domoko. Both were 
most enjoyable battles — battles at which it was 
possible to understand the plan and watch its 
developments ; both furnished bits of very fine 
fighting. But both left off just when the real 
killing of Greeks was about to begin. 

Pharsala was beyond question the most inter- 
esting battle we had yet had — ^would have been, 
that is, if it had been a battle at all. The force 
was large, the position open, and the combinations 
interesting. But as a matter of fact Pharsala, 
which began as a Gravelotte and was meant to 
develop into a Sedan, ended as a rear-guard en- 
gagement on a large scale to cover a retreat. 
The Greeks came out to fight, and they had to 
fight to get back. Therein consisted the battle. 

The town — it is no more than a big village, 
but as the other villages near are all little ones, 
let it pafis for a town— is huddled at the very foot 
of the broad band of mountains which kilts South- 
em Thessaly : it goes there by the name of Kasi- 
ardiari, but is really an outcrop of Mount Othrys. 
In fi'ont of it is the Volo-Trikkala railway; in front 
of that the half dried-up river, Kutchuk Kanarli ; 
in firont of that a broad belt, studded with villages, 
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— ^four miles or so of upward sloping ground ; in 
front of that a long row of low hills ; and in front 
of that again the rolling miles of the plain of 
Thessaly. That was the Greek position, and an 
army that was set on fighting might have searched 
half Europe for a better. The range of low hills 
offered unnumbered positions for artiUeiy ; it had 
to be attacked up a long incline absolutely naked 
of cover ; there was plenty of room to make the 
very uttermost of all the force they had, and good 
artillery with fifood infantry behind it would have 
stood lU/ten t^Jl^y .un^ber at W 
until they had done slaughter that would bid 
most armies pause. Good judges told me again 
and again that it was a position which would 
have cost the Turkish army at least five thousand 
men. 

The Greeks abandoned it. They seem to aban- 
don everything. The battle was not timed for 
the day it happened, but that seems little enough 
excuse. The Greeks had been there for a fort- 
night. They were no doubt inferior in numbers. 
On the showing of correspondents on their own 
side, they had — allowing amply for reinforcements 
sent to Velestino— 25,000 men and 50 guns to 
about 40,000 Turks. But even that they might 
have known beforehand. They knew presumably 
that they would be outnumbered when they took 
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up their position, and the position was good 
enough to go far to redeem the balance. Still 
they abandoned it, and from that moment the 
battle degenerated into a rear-guard engagement 
to cover the habitual retreat. Velestino had not 
stiffened them much after alL 

On our left was the division of Memdhuk Pasha, 
in the centre those of Hamdi and Neshat Pasha, 
on the right, coming down from Trikkala, along 
the line of the railway, was Hairi Pasha, of whom 
more later. Memdhuk, Hamdi, and Neshat had 
been advancing southward in a slow and inter- 
mittent fashion during the fortnight since the 
taking of Larissa. There are two roads — or cart- 
tracks — to Pharsala from Larissa over the endless 
corn-waves, each one exactly like the last, that 
make the plain of Thessaly. The westermost, 
which was said to be the shortest, though there 
is very little in it either way, passes through no 
village till it reaches Subasi, nearly fifteen miles 
out of Larissa ; I always preferred the other, as 
the villages of Nebegler, Hisarlik, Bakratsi, and 
Karademirtsi punctuate at nearly equal intervals 
the tedious five-and-twenty miles, and encourage 
you with the knowledge that you really are get- 
ting forward. You begin to ascend the line of 
low hills which was the Greek first position about 
Subasi and Earademitsi, on either side respectively, 
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distant from Pharsala some eight to ten miles; 
at Tatari, five miles north of the town, where the 
two roads join, you are over the ridge and down 
on the plain of Pharsala. Memdhuk was on the 
eastern road, and by this road Edhem followed 
him and I followed Edhem ; Hamdi and Neshat 
were on the western. Edhem only contemplated 
a reconnaissance in force for the 5th ; simulta* 
neous attacks on Pharsala and Yelestino were to 
follow on the 6th. The Greeks, however, were 
in line at daybreak. They had two brigades in 
the first line with two half brigades in support ; 
a brigade was supposed to number 8000 men, so 
that it was nearly equivalent to a Turkish division. 
The battle may be divided into three parts — 
the reconnaissance, the retreat, and the fight. 
Finding Greeks on the crest of the ridge, Edhem 
sent his advanced -guard against them, with a 
view presumably to occupying it as an admirable 
position for his artillery in the morrow's engage- 
ment. I fancy that nobody quite knew — except, 
of course, Seyfoullah, who knew every tree and 
stone, and could have walked to Athens blind- 
fold — ^that the army was almost tumbling on to 
the top of Pharsala. Later I pointed the place 
out to Memdhuk Pasha when he was over the 
ridge and in full view of it, and asked him its name : 
he had not the least idea. As the Turks ad- 
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vanoed the Greek artillery opened about nine 
in the morning and the fire was returned. Then 
followed the usual artillery duel — ^bang, puff, and 
a bursting shell from our side; puff, bang, and a 
bursting shell from theirs. The Greek practice 
was the best they had yet made — ^probably they 
had measured off the ranges beforehand ; but even 
so, it could afford to be better than usual and yet 
not do very much harm. The Turkish was not 
so good as usual ; but even so it was good enough, 
or else some unexplained cause was good enough 
to persuade the Greeks to retire. 

E.etire at least they did, after about two hours 
cannonade, and the second phase of the fight 
began. By this time Memdhuk and his Al- 
banians — advancing to the left of the Eastern 
road past the hill of Tekes — had got well into 
touch with their right wing and were beginning 
to outflank it. The artillery of the two central 
divisions with the corps artillery was advanc- 
ing on to and over the heights. Memdhuk may 
not be much of a scientific soldier, but he is a 
fighter, and it was impossible to keep him back ; 
plainly now the battle must be fought to-day or 
not at all. 

The Greeks, on their right at least, retired very 
well : I learned afterwards that the rear-guard — 
as usual in moments of retreat — was the Foreign 
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Legion. It was good to see the way the little tur- 
baned, grey-bearded, pot-bellied hero, Memdhuk, 
hammered into them as they withdrew past 
Tatari towards the bridge over the river and the 
raUway station. He pushed forward battery 
after battery to the edge of the hills, and sent 
battalion after battalion down into the plain. 
The shells seemed to burst right into the firing 
figm>es lined up across^ the brown fallows on 
either side the road. As the columns of infantry 
crested the ridge and saw the enemy they broke 
into a run and whooped like bank -holiday 
makers ; as they went down they spread steadily 
into line and went on firing steadily as if there 
were no stubbornly-firing enemy at all. I saw 
three, who had gone on faster than their com- 
rades, standing coolly upright on the road and 
answering the fire of the whole Legion. None 
the less the Foreign Legion fired stubbornly and 
retired swiftly, but without ever breaking into 
a run. The smoke of their fire wafted backwards 
over the fired, and ours waflied forwarda But 
they got back over the river, and they did not 
lose many men. 

I had read of retreats over bridges, and I 
expected horrible slaughter. But the truth was 
that the river was easily fordable at almost every 
point, and the Greek centre and left walked over 
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it easily enough : the Foreign Legion retired over 
the bridge only because it covered the railway 
station and the direct road into Pharsala. The 
Greeks, it seemed, had made a hideous blunder — 
supposing they wished to win the battle, which 
apparently they did not — ^in leaving their open 
position. They were now narrowing into a 
semicircle, whose arc passed through the villages 
of Pasia Megula, north of the Kutchuk Kanarli, 
near the bridge, and Vasili south of the river. 
These they still held and must hold if they were 
to get away to Domoko. For behind Pharsala 
ran a wall of grey mountains, and the guns could 
not pass over it. The main road of retreat to 
Domoko mras by their left. 

So now began the third stage of the battle — 
the fight. Memdhuk now went down to the 
centre to confer with Edhem, and I went with 
him. On the way we passed an Albanian — a 
boy of about seventeen — who had been hit in the 
foot. He was standing on one leg just inside the 
zone of fire, and appeared to be pointing out to a 
boy of twenty — his brother, Charlie said — that it 
was not worth while going back for a little thing 
like that. His brother solved the question by 
taking him on his back and carrying him away. 
When we got to the Marshal we could see that 
the enemy was being swept back across all the 
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plain. It remained for the Turks to pummel the 
Greeks aa they cramped themselves up roimd 
Pharsala ; it remained for them to hold back the 
Turks as they could, so as to get away the guns 
and decamp under cover of night into the moun- 
tains. It was a race between night and victory, 
and night won. But here comes the stroke of 
bad luck — or bad management. Hairi Pasha's 
division on the extreme right was to have worked 
round behind Pharsala, on to the Domoko road. 
That road skurts the mountains all the way on its 
left ; about a mile out of Pharsala mountains rise 
upon its right also. But three or four miles on 
the right mountains sink again : they are a kind 
of island in the plain, and it is perfectly easy to 
march past them from the north and come down 
on the road ten miles or so from Domoko. Had 
Hairi done this, night would not have saved 
the Greeks ; they were surrounded, annihilated. 
Hairi in the first place was late ; true he had 
had a thirty-mile march from Kardista. And, in 
the second place, he missed his direction, and 
so he appeared towards nightfall on the Greek 
left front instead of their left rear. And that 
for them made all the difference between retreat 
and annihUation. 

It was a battle that just failed. Tet all the 
same, before it failed there was one very fine bit 
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of fighting which it was worth coming all the way 
from England to see. By this time Memdhuk 
had worked round to Barakli and Sechi ; Hamdi 
had closed in on the arc of the semicircle; 
Neshat was a little further out. The artillery 
of the whole army had advanced till the Greeks 
were the centre of a ring of batteries, all belching 
shell into the villages and the railway station 
and the plain beyond, whence the Greek gunners 
sent a half-hearted reply. Pasia Megula was 
shelled and fusiladed and taken about four in 
the afternoon. But in the centre of the Greek 
position, just across the river and blocking our 
central advance on Pharsala, was a little village 
called Vasili. That village the Greeks were de- 
fending and the Turks were attacking. I rode 
carefully all round it the next day — I remember 
there was a big house flaming in the middle of it 
which must have been Aill of cartridges : they 
went off like crackers — and it was an awful 
village to attack. You approached it over half 
a mile of ploughed field, and as infantry laboured 
through it they might have been shot down aa 
wheat goes down under the reaping-machine* 
Arrived at the end of that the storming- party 
had to get down a six-foot bank into the river, 
which here was nearly waist-deep and twenty 
yards across. Then there was a ten-f(X)t bank 
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to scramble up, and then the village, embanked 
everywhere, trenched everywhere, loopholed 
everywhere. It was a place that in anything 
but a toy war would have murdered regiments. 
Yet the Turks went at it not only without flinch- 
ing back, but, more difficult still, without hurry- 
ing forward. Probably they did not guess how 
strong it was ; but, on the other hand, they might 
have guessed it to be even stronger. Anyhow, 
they heard the bullets cracking past like whips, 
and the shells screaming like mad horses; they 
saw their comrades fling wild arms abroad and 
liux5h forward on to their faces. Yet these in- 
domitable men never once moved out of their 
steady slouch. "Allah I Allah 1 Allah!" they 
cried, with a fierce but very self-contained enthu- 
siasm, as they tramped first through deep com and 
then out over the bare plough. " Allah 1 Allah I 
Allah!" the sound swelling and mingling to a 
hoarse roar as they lined out into open order and 
began firing quickly, but not hurriedly. " Allah 1 
Allah ! Allah 1 " as the jets of fire ran more 
clearly round the village, and men went down 
beside them, and the bullets kicked up little 
dust-devUs between their legs. 

And Allah saw them through. The Greeks 
bolted. I doubt if they lost even a man, for the 
Turks looked to shoot very high. But they saw 
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their masters coming, and they went to kenneL 
They could not stand there and face those slip- 
shod heroes shambling composedly forward past 
death to victory. 

They took the village as darkness settled down 
fto. L western Junta™. By thi, tin. the 
shells had cleared the railway station also, and 
our skirmishers were over the river. When the 
dawn came Pharsala was empty, and we went in. 
The battle of Pharsala was a very important 
action, though comparatively a bloodless one. 
Our loss was possibly 200 ; the Greeks owned 
to the same, but probably lost more ; we took 
four guns and 50 prisoners. But after this action 
the Greeks could not hold Velestino, outflanked 
on their left, and Velestino lost meant Volo lost. 
The Greeks were still in line through Halmyro 
and Domoko ; but they had lost the strategic 
advantage of the railway from wing to wing. 
Yet that was all nothing. The real battle of 
Pharsala was those squat, heavy, dirty, sloppy, 
ragged-bearded, Allah-inspired invincibles stroll- 
ing upon Vaaili. 
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XXIIL 



THE COMEDY OP VOLO. 



" By the Lord, there's the British flag ! '' And 
by the Lord there it was — ^the glorious, imper- 
turbable, confident Union Jack waving opposite 
the booking-oflSce of Velestino railway station in 
the very middle of the Turkish army. 

It was four in the morning ; we were looking 
for water to make tea. But the three English- 
men present — and also, please observe, a free but 
most fraternal citizen of the United States — ^got 
up and rushed at the flag. And there holding 
it was a white-ducked, clean-faced, clear-skinned, 
straight-eyed bluejacket of twenty. There were 
some other men there, and some other flags, but 
I stood for a little space to cool my eyes with 
the bluejacket. How good he looked I How 
honest and steady and trim and fearless, and 
what dumpy ruflSans the dear, fearless, good- 
natured, dishevelled Turks looked by the side of 
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him. I was almost relieved; I had not turned 
into a Turk after all. 

But what was it all about ? Had England an- 
nexed Greece, or had the Powers intervened to 
stop the war, or what? It soon came out. A 
deputation of the British and French Consuls, 
with several British and American correspondents, 
had come to tell us that Volo was evacuated 
and at our mercy, and to beg us not to hurt the 
peaceable inhabitants. We knew the fact, and 
the request was a good deal of an impertinence. 
But, of course, they didn't know that, poor dears ; 
their minds were stuffed with Greek stories of 
Turkish ferocity, and their nerves were jumpy 
with recollections of a fortnight's panic. They 
never stopped to ask themselves whether any 
sane man, to put it no higher, would massacre 
the shopkeepers of Volo within sight of warships 
from half Europe. 

I ought to tell you, meantime, what had been 
happening since Pharsala. Pharsala was fought 
on the 5th of May, and this was the morning of 
the 8th. On the 6th, according to Tiu*kish 
etiquette after victory, nothing was done ; on 
the 7th we rode to Velestino. Just as we were 
starting in the morning came news that Hakki 
had forced back Smolensk! from Velestino, and was 
on the road to Volo. There had been skirmishing 
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nearly every day in front of this position, but the 
main action appears to have been on the 5th. As 
the battle of Fharsala was going on the same 
day, I could not be also at Velestino : I was lucky 
in that this was the only considerable engagement 
of the war I missed. For the sake of the con- 
nected story, I take what seem to be the main 
outlines of the fighting from the reports of cor- 
respondents with the Greeks ; there was no 
<^rrespondent on the 5th with HakkL 

The fighting appears to have opened at half- 
past six in the morning. The attack, as in the 
first action, was chiefly directed against the Greek 
left : on the other wing Laka Karla prevented 
any turning movement, and the steep and lofty 
Pilaf Tepe had to be attacked, if at all, in front. 
About eleven o'clock the Turks began to gain 
groimd on the spurs of the Kara Dagh : the 
Greeks opened on them with a mountain battery, 
but it was silenced by Turkish shrapneL About 
noon the Greeks began to retreat, but Hakki did 
not follow his advantage— either because he did 
not know of it or on general Turkish grounds. 
By two the Greeks had left all their trenches, 
and were in full retreat. Their left was turned, 
and their retreat in danger of being cut along 
the railway from Fharsala. Colonel Smolenski 
therefore evacuated Velestino on the afternoon 
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of the 5th. He fired a few shots at the Turkish 
advanced-guard on the morning of the 6th, and 
in the afternoon retreated, apparently in good 
order, towards Hahnjrro, which he reached next 
morning. Edhem had sent off Memdhuk's division 
from Pharsala to reinforce Hakki on the night of 
the 6th ; it arrived next afternoon, but the fight- 
ing was over. Edhem himself, with the Head- 
quarters Staff, arrived towards evening the same 
day. So did I — little dreaming of the intoxicat- 
ing eminence that awaited me on the morrow. 

It was highly informal, no doubt, for C!onsuls 
and journalists to come out waving flags of truce 
and ensigns of the Powers and negotiate for the 
surrender of the second port in Greece. It was 
also, as I have suggested, something of an imper- 
tinence. But the Turks were the last people on 
earth to object to anything on the score of infor- 
mality, and as they are not always on the look- 
out for offence, are the last people to take it. 
Informal or not, let it be put on record that 
British journalists came out to save Greeks when 
the Greek army had left them to their fate, and 
the Greek mayor and corporation stayed dither- 
ing at home. 

However, it was not so bad as that. Captain 
Nedjib Bey was sent off with a proclamation 
assuring peace to the peaceable and evil to the 
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evildoer. I galloped out after him : if war-cor- 
respondents were to be elevated into high con- 
tracting parties, why not even I with the rest ? 
In fact Nedjib welcomed my two friends and me 
most eagerly, and took no single step in the 
capitulation without consulting us. It is a shame 
to be looking always on the weakest side of 
human nature ; but it did occur to me that this 
was Nedjib's richest day in the whole war, and 
that he looked to us to immortalise it. But what 
of that ? Was that any reason for not taking a 
hand in the surrender when it was offered ? It 
would be rather a fine thing to negotiate a 
capitulation between two correspondents of the 
* Daily Mail.' True, it was not exactly a capitu- 
lation, since the town waa not mUitarily occupied. 
But there was still one military, or naval, element 
left. The Greek fleet, true to the last to the 
national tradition, was not going to be left out 
when there was any talking to be done. It ap- 
peared that there lay in Volo harbour a battle- 
ship — the Psa/ra^ flagship of Admiral Something- 
opoulos or Tweedledouris or another — two sloops, 
and an armed transport. What were they going 
to do? They might shell us as we went in, 
and we could do nothing. On the other hand, 
that would surely justify us in reprisals in the 
way of smashing up public buildings, and other 
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things that the Greeks would hardly like. The 
question altogether was a queer one. Did Volo 
surrender, or did it not? K it did, the Greek 
ships could do nothing. If it did not, we were 
justified in shelling defenceless citizens. What 
would the Greek fleet do? 

But the question solved itself like all the other 
questions of this wonderful war. We strolled on, 
and the Greeks went away. The Consuls had 
gone on ahead, feeling that the Greek fleet, which 
at the moment had not gone away as it was told 
to, might cut up nasty. We went in steadily — 
the flags of the Great Powers in an aureole round 
the fez of the Sultan's aide-de-camp, and three 
correspondents, two Albanian cavasses, and a 
stray cavalry trooper, who had come to see the 
fun, riding behind like the general, and staff, and 
army. That was the invading army — an officer, 
a man, and five Bashi-Bazouks. It was the most 
ridiculous and yet the most sublime thing in the 
world. For absurd as we were, we carried with 
us the life or death of a town. And as we drew 
near to it this became very dear. The outskirts 
of Volo are obscure, and as you ride in there are 
gasworks on the right-hand side, but beyond this 
I am bound to own I noticed Volo very little. 
I was looking at the people. For as we got into 
the town we passed through lanes of them — 
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shaggy, dirty, dumpy people, banked up on the 
roadsides, with obsequiousness in their mien and 
terror in their faces. There was no doubt about 
it — the people of Volo were most horribly afiuid. 
I don't know what tales they had been told, but 
I am pretty sure they would have left if they 
couldi Only they were at the end of their tether, 
in a corner of their country, and they had to wait 
there for their fate. 

So we went on towards the centre of the town 
—always the same grotesque mixture, with five- 
sevenths of the invading army made up of corre- 
spondents and their servants. As we got towards 
the central streets the populace seemed reassured ; 
we had not massacred anybody so far, and they 
began to think they had a chance. They still 
took off their hats most obediently. Many had 
bought fezzes for the occasion, and I saw one so 
uninstructed in the use of that symbol of victory 
as to take it off, which the Turk never does, in- 
doors or out. Women appeared presently on the 
balconies with smirks of welcome. The substantial 
inhabitants began to meet us — that is to say, the 
inhabitants not quite substantial enough to com- 
mand a passage to Athens. They also smirked 
uneasily. 

As we passed each group of kow-tow it fell in 
behind us till we were the head of a procession 
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half a mile long. It looked like a great festival. 
But except the invading seven I don't think any- 
body quite enjoyed it except the boys. They 
trooped in and scuttled on with a will — brush- 
haired, smug.faced Uttle ragamuffins with no 
school open to-day. Through war and panic, 
bloodshed and ruin, the boy, thank God, remains 
the boy. The pity was that they could only 
grow up into Greeks after all. 

And so, the centre of a scraping, quaking city, 
we arrived at the town-halL We lumped down 
carel^d, off our hor«», and fluug 'the^bs i... 
crowds that competed for the honour of holding 
them. Then up into the council-chamber, or 
whatever they call it. Who cared what con- 
quered Greeks call it? There was a crowd of 
jabbering Greeks inside ; we pushed them out 
of the way. Who cared what conquered Greeks 
had to say ? 

" Is the Mayor here ? " Not he. " Where is 
the representative of the Mayor ? " Not here. 
" Where — is — the — representative — of — the— 
Mayor?" Now they comprehended that there 
had to be a representative of the Mayor. " You." 
" No, you." At last they produced a bald-headed, 
grey-bearded, quaking little man, and he trembled 
up to the table. " Listen to this : * The town of 
Volo is now imder the humane and puissant pro- 
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tection of hia Imperial Majesty the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid 11/ '' And so on. " Does the town sub- 
mit?'* The town submits. "Then sign your 
name there/' Then the bald-heads began to wag 
again. " You sign." " No, you." At last they 
produced a man to sign. I don't know who he 
was, and I'm sure nobody cared. 

Now on to the balcony. Here is a grey-bearded 
elder; no doubt he is a leading citizen. "Do 
you understand French ? Very well ; then trans- 
late this aloud to the people. * The town of Volo 

is now ' " and so on. I looked down arrogantly 

at the people as he translated. " Louder/' said 
I, as if I were the governor of the town, and 
obediently he raised his voice. The people looked 
up timorously; there were only a thousand of 
them, and there were four fezzes on the balcony, 
with two and a trooper's sheepskin cap in reserve 
in the refreshment-room. But as they listened 
their cowed faces lightened. They were spared ; 
they lived again. And then a Greek on the 
balcony called for three cheers for the Sultan. 
How they rang I All the Greeks who called him 
a monster at dawn that morning emptied their 
lungs with a relish. Faugh ! All the same, I 
suppose conquered townsmen have their feelings, 
and it is a relief to hear that you are to be neither 
robbed nor killed. But you can't expect the 
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.conquerors to think much of that. To us it 
appeared just despicable sycophancy. 

And then a shuffling rattle down the street, 
and in came the Turks. They had not waited to 
hear whether the town capitulated, — why should 
they ? The Greek admiral had tried to bluff it 
out, but already his smoke was trailing behind 
him. And in came the Turks. One battalion 
only — but what a battalion 1 Dusty, ragged, 
probably hungry, they strode in with shuffing 
strides, but very long ones, looking neither to left 
nor to right, desiring no pillage nor ravishment, 
doing what their officers told them. They had 
marched through Thessaly at the word of com- 
mand ; at the word of command they would march 
through the fires of hell as long as there was a 
man who could step. Were they elated, trium- 
phant, arrogant, intoxicated, like us ? Dear, no I 
They just shambled in as always. They had 
conquered, but what of that ? How should they 
do else than conquer ? 
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XXIV. 

ON THE ART OF CAMPAiaiONa. 

It is a noteworthy phenomenon of war that time 
goes with it about a dozen times as slowly as 
anywhere else. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that there is a dozen times as 
much time packed into it. Pharsala and Yolo 
gave such crowded, glorious hours. But Pharsala 
was now a week old and Volo two days, and Volo 
had dwindled a generation back and Pharsala a 
centiu'y. There had been nothing since of inter- 
est to the world. But there had been a vast 
deal of interest to me. 

In war, when no arrangements hold, when all 
rules of life are cancelled, and all institutions of 
society hung up in abeyance, when you come 
down to the very bed-rock and bottom of things, 
and all the little, contemptible, convenient ai-- 
rangements called civilisation suddenly vanish 
dean away, and leave you to depend for your 
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bare necessities upon your bare naked self — in 
short, when it comes to this, that if you are 
hungry you have got to find a sheep and kill it 
and cook it before you can fill your stomach, and 
if you are sleepy you have to find something to 
keep out cold and wet enough to let you sleep, 
and you don't care in the least whose sheep it is, 
or whose shelter — why, when it comes to all this, 
there are events happening once and twice and 
all day long far more important than scores of 
battles and captured cities. There had been half 
a dozen milestones in my life since Pharsala and 
Volo. 

The night after the battle of Pharsala I was 
too tired to do anything but eat all the food I 
had and drink aU the drink my numerous friends 
left me. How well I knew them by now I "jffa, 
Aa, vous avez du vin: quelle chance!'^ and up 
went the full bottle to the dry lips, and down 
with " Merd heaucoup^ cher ami" it came empty. 
Lucky were you if the emptier was endowed 
with censorial powers and you could improve the 
occasion by getting your telegram countersigned. 
After meat and drink I had just energy left to 
trudge to the village of Tatari, see the horses 
into an empty stable, and then lie down and 
sleep on a solid mud-bank — I learn they are 
neither less nor more civilised than similar ereo- 
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tions in Ashanti — such as the peasantry of this 
country build outside their hovels. 

But then there was the night after that. I 
had ridden all day over a quarter-county or so 
of battle-field — for a correspondent, unlike the 
Turks, cannot do nothing on the morrow of 
victory — and I was hungry and I had nothing 
to eat. I must own that I was not quite so 
much alone with my bed-rock self as I have 
suggested above. I had Charlie and Asian, who 
had just returned from taking a telegram to 
Larissa, and Georghi. And I must also own 
that my part in the struggle with the naked 
forces of nature was rather that of the directing 
mind than the executing hand 

I called to Charlie and gave him a Medjidieh, 
value 3s. 2d. " Get a lamb, Charlie," I said 
with Homeric simplicity. " No got," was 
Charlie's ready response. " Then get." " Where 
I get ? No can buy." " Then steal." " Very 
well, sir," and Charlie mounted the galumphing, 
flea-bitten, grey baggage-pony which he regarded 
as the best horse in the Turkish army. He 
galumphed away with a vague but watchful eye 
fixed speculatively on the horizon. In half an 
hour he returned with, not one, but two black 
lambs slung in front of his saddle. Of one he 
tied the legs together and left it bleating on the 
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ground ; the other he carried away. " What 
have you done with it ? " I asked when he came 
back. " Give him to the servant of the one 
Pasha," he cried, with a grin of expansive 
triumph ; " ten piastres backsheesh." In the art 
of making war support war, and hedging loot 
therewith, Charlie could learn nothing from 
Hannibal or Napoleon. 

But let us eat. There was no difficulty about 
the killing, and skinning, and cutting up, and 
cooking. A podgy, brown-bearded soldier ap- 
peared from nowhere, stripped off his coat, and 
cut off the lamb's head. The little black head 
still bleated and the little black body still kicked, 
and it was the most grotesquely pathetic sight, 
bar the Karya hospital, I had seen in the whole 
war. Then the soldier made an incision in the 
skin of one leg, and blew into it tUl the little 
black lamb was like a full-grown water-skin. 
Then he slit up the skin and ripped it off in a 
wink, " Every man to his trade," he grinned, 
and went off well satisfied with his work and 
sixpence. He was a butcher from Angora. That 
is the blessing of a conscriptive army ; you need 
never go far for any tradesman you may be 
pleased to want. 

Meanwhile they lit brushwood in a hole, 
ripped the rafters from a convenient bam,^ 
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the proprietor will miss them if he ever comes 
backy but what would you? War is war, and 
soldiers must eat, and even correspondents — 
and we had a glorious fire. We thrust the 
ends of the beams into the fire till they got 
charred, then broke off the charred ends and 
rammed the beams in again. When there was 
a good deal of live wood we let the fire out; 
Asian slashed up the lamb with his yataghan, 
and propped the pieces on crooked sticks over 
the embers; Charlie cut up the liver into little 
bits, strung them on a string, and roasted them 
likewise. Asian preferred the lights, which he 
dumped down fi*ankly in the ashes. Then we 
assembled our company in a deserted stable — 
three English, two Americans, and a German — 
and established a table out of the broken door. 
Then with jack-knives and fingers we fell to 
and ate gloriously. It was burnt outside, and 
raw inside, very tough and very greasy. But 
it was glorious, and in the fierce glutting of 
animal needs the very water — what had become 
of that last flask of whisky ? — for the moment 
seemed almost sanitary. Then we wrapped our- 
selves up in our capotes, and went to sleep on 
firesh-cut rye in the stable till the dawn crept 
bashfully in through the broken roof. Who said 
that war is not all glory ? 
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But all evenings a;re not like that. For ex- 
ample, there was the cold night in Velestino 
station; no rye there, and nothing but the 
hard gravel platform to sleep on. There was 
the night at Volo — a bed to sleep on certainly, 
but no bed-clothes, and I had had a horse roll 
over my legs in the afternoon, and the night 
was a sleepless alternation of sweat and shiver 
and aches and mosquitoes. There was the next 
day, going back to Larissa, with a twenty-mile 
gallop in a Greek springless waggon over a Greek 
highroad. I sat and lay and stood and knelt, 
but I could not get away from the agonising 
jolts without getting out of the carriage. It 
was the worst hardship of the whole war, but 
after all that was my own fault. What business 
had I to let my horse get himself lost — hastily 
ridden off by the conscientious Georghi, of course, 
who found it too good an opportunity of a mount 
that could gallop — while I was lunching ? 

But the next night was not my fault. Why 
must his Excellence choose to make his head- 
quarters on an out-of-the-way hill by a desolate 
ruined shrine called Tekes ? Why, as I followed 
him, must inky rain-clouds beat up from over 
Meluna to bring on nightfall an hour too soon, 
and swallow up the baggage from sight of me 
and of the headquarters ? Why must the clouds 
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immediately thereupon dissolve into streams of 
dogged rain? Who was to have foreseen a 
December night in the middle of the dog-day 
heat of Thessalian May? There was com fit 

« 

to cut even now, if there was anybody to cut 
it; why should winter dip down over it so 
suddenly ? ! 

There was a tent, to be sure. In theory, I 
own. no man need wish for more than a tent, 
even when its door will not shut, and its cStnvas 
lets in water. I know that thousands of Turkish 
soldiers spent an uncomplaining night without a 
tent, many without an overcoat, and some with- 
out the egg and bit of cheese, the last cigarette, 
and liqueur-glass of resinous red wine that I had. 
In theory the war correspondent wraps his shaggy 
coat round him and sleeps peacefully. In prac- 
tice he hasn't got a shaggy coat; at least I 
hadn't that night — only a waterproof overcoat 
between myself and a friend, and that had to 
go on the dank ground. In the old story the 
Highland chieftain kicked away the lump of 
snow which his soft son was using for a pillow. 
In this new story, if anybody had kicked away 
my revolver, which was my simple cushion, I 
would have shot him with it. Moreover, the 
war correspondent of romance never buys a 
paste -board box of vaseline because the skin 
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Is peeling off his nose; and if he did the box 
would never telescope in his pocket while he 
was asleep, and let out the vaseline over his 
long-cold pipe, and his long-stopped watch, and 
his last two matches. All trifles, of course. 
Hunger and thirst, cold and wet, dirt and 
stickiness, pain and sleeplessness — they are none 
of them any real hardship when you are in fair 
condition; and by this time I was as lean as 
Greek mutton, and as hard as soldier's biscuit. 
But taking hunger, thirst, cold, wet, dirt, sticki- 
ness, pain, and sleeplessness all together, they 
are so near an approach to hardship that they 
begin to tell on the temper. 

When I got up next morning, and there was 
no great inducement to be abed, the rain had 
stopped. But a clanmiy mist was sucking at 
the wringing ground. There was a half- view 
over the rolling ridges of Southern Thessaly — 
for the plain of Thessaly is no more level than 
Salisbury Plain, or any other plain — and you 
could see bedraggled horses plucking hopelessly 
at sun-dried gra^, and bedraggled soldiers puff- 
ing hopelessly at sodden brushwood. The path 
up to the little hill had turned to a slide you 
could have tobogganed down. And as I 
shivered and stamped the wet out of my 
boots came the cheering news that nothing 
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was to be done to-day in the way of war, and 
I might just as weU have stayed in Larissa. 

But, after all, the worse off you are the more 
room there is for improvement. The baggage 
had turned up in the night — that wonderful 
baggage, which never could be persuaded to 
arrive anywhere before one o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The men would waste hours after sunrise, 
so as to time their arrival accurately for the 
small hours of the morrow. But if the baggage 
came late, it always came, and that could be 
said of nobody else's. It was almost pathetic to 
see the Germana In hours of ease they were 
always giving us little lectures about commissariat, 
and explaining how in the German army the 
trooper's saddle and the private's knapsack con- 
tained everything that man or horse could pos- 
sibly want, m a weight of I forget how few 
kilos. Next morning you would find the German 
shivering on a bare hill and devil a kilo about 
him. His verfluchter dragoman had not turned 
up, and he didn't know where his servant was, 
and he had mislaid his horse. Meantime he 
was sucking at a peppermint -drop : they were 
found most effective in the German manoeuvres, 
he assured you, for keeping out himger, thirst, and 
cold. All the same he accepted an invitation to 
breakfast. 
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For the excellent fellows had annexed a tent 
belonging to the military attaches and had made 
a fire in it, and Andreas was cooking breakfast. 
Andreas could never be persuaded to go into 
action. Not that he was afraid — had he not 
seen Kassassin and Tel-el-Kebir ? — but war bored 
him, and he preferred the kitchen-fire. We had 
tried Dimitri once in action — at Velestino, in 
the unavoidable absence of Charlie, gone to 
Elassona to try and cash a cheque and pay up 
the long - outstanding telegram account — but 
Dimitri was not a success. Dimitri was the 
elderly Greek who looked like a divine and spoke 
French like a raven. His pony came down on 
the road and Dimitri came over his head. It 
was the horse's fault, he explained, for he prided 
himself much on his knowledge of horses : Moiy 
z'ai acStS heaucoup de cevaux^ he would croak. 
He rode slowly and miserably, with sticking- 
plaster on his nose, as far as Kizomylo. And 
there the first thing he saw was a group of 
Albanians, of whom he was ever in hideous 
terror, and a blazing Greek house. That 
was Dimitri's first sight of war, but it was 
enough. "Ze suis mcUade" he explained, and 
we were constrained to send him back with 
telegrams. He asked for an escort of cavalry, 
but Mahmud Bey had used up all the super- 
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fluous troopers that day, and he had to quake 
in alone. 

However, we were now going south to Domoko 
— at least we thought so, poor innocents ! — and had 
to have a line of communication between it and the 
telegraphic base. So Charlie, with a telegram- 
rider for each man, was to be the advanced 
guard, and Andreas, with telegram - riders in 
Pharsala, was to be the point, and Dimitri — so 
he persuaded himself — was the main body and 
remount and veterinary officer in Larissa. But 
meanwhile Andreas was cooking breakfast. 
They had brought a bucket of water to wash 
in. Then tea and tinned sausages and a bor- 
rowed cigarette — what more do you want ? How 
anxious was the Herr Hauptmann not to eat a 
whole sausage to himself, lest we went short t 
But when we succeeded in proving that four 
ones were three, his appetite seemed to sug- 
gest that even the regulation peppermint-drop 
left an unfilled space somewhere. 

Then the rain soaked in a little and a little 
Sim came out. The come-and-go of the soldiers 
began to be interesting. A bronze - skinned, 
smooth-faced boy fired off his rifle — partly 
because it was the feast of Bairam, partly out 
of wantonness. His major called him up and 
rated him a little in Turkish, then slashed him 
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three times across the face with a riding- whip ; 
the boy saluted, and was taken down the hill 
under arrest. It looked brutal, but it would do 
him good : it is boys like that who set fire to 
cottages. However, that was not my affair : no 
more, for the moment, were the operations — if 
any — of to-day and to-morrow. I was happy 
again, and could lie down peaceably on a horse- 
rug in firont of the tent and write down my views 
on the art of campaigning. 
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AT TERES. 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day, Saturday, Sunday — seven mortal days in a 
tent on a little hill by a ruined shrine in Thessaly. 
I suppose when the real history of this war 
comes to be written — assimiing that anybody 
ever thinks he knows enough about it to tackle 
the task — the grave historian will take the week 
at Tekes as a matter of course. "After the 
occupation of Volo it was found necessary to 
recruit the energies of the troops, and to perfect 
the transport arrangements : it was not until 
May 17th, exactly a month after the opening of 
hostilities, that Edhem once more moved for- 
ward." That will be quite enough for the week, 
unless the grave historian should chance to be a 
German. In that case he will describe how the 
reserve division, Haidar Pasha, was moved up 
from Meluna through Larissa to the front ; how 
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a brigade of Nizam, or troops with the colours, 
fix)m the Second or Adrianople Army Corps, 
armed with the Mauser rifle, likewise reached 
the front; how many baggage - animals loaded 
with what sort of stores started out of Larissa, 
and where, if anywhere, they arrived, — all that 
and more he will tell you, and I, for one, shall 
read it with the greatest interest. 

But to the ordinary correspondent, to whom 
one division is very much like another, and one 
baggage-animal does not differ in glory from 
another, the week at Tekes was a little unevent- 
ful. The Mauser rifles were something to talk 
about certainly : the whole camp was ftdl of 
stories as to how many Greeks one bullet would 
kill at 2000 yards. But for the rest — you 
crawled out of your tent in the morning: any- 
thing to-day? No; not to-day. To-day it is 
Bairam; to-day it is raining; to-day we are await- 
ing reinforcements ; to-day we have not got quite 
all our supplies. Have a little patience : you 
Europeans are always in a hurry. Wait till the 
day after to-morrow. It is a bad sign when the 
Turk abandons to-morrow and seeks reftige in 
the day after. For if to-morrow never comes, 
how can you ever possibly win through to the 
next day? 

Of course the young enthusiast following his 
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first campaign expects a battle every day. Me- 
luna and the following week set a bad precedent, 
for we never lacked at least a little pot-shooting 
with artillery. Certainly it was unreasonable 
to expect general engagements and captured 
cities for a whole month on end. Yet when all 
that was allowed, it was impossible not to feel 
that the Turks were very slow. Was it not their 
old fault to throw away victory by sloth ? For 
we were now, after a month of war, pretty well 
where we might have been at the end of the first 
week. If we had gone straight forward after 
Meluna, if we had harried the Greeks on their 
flight from Larissa with cavalry and horse-artil- 
lery and flying coliunns of infantry, they would 
never have concentrated at Pharsala, would have 
needed no beating there, and we might have been 
at Domoko three weeks back instead of hoping to 
be there the day after to-morrow. But setting 
all that aside, we were doing with Domoko exactly 
what we had done with Pharsala. We were giv- 
ing the Greeks about a week to talk themselves 
into self-confidence, to bring up reinforcements, 
to throw up entrenchments, to mount guns of 
position, to measure ofi* rangea Of course it may 
have been unfair, both here and elsewhere, to 
blame Edhem for delay. It was said the Sultan 
had given him a fi:ee hand ; but in Turkey, where 
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personal government is really personal, and you 

will do well not to forget it, a free hand is not 

quite so free as it is in other countries. Free or 

not, it was noteworthy that Edhem had never 

yet gone forward faster than the field-telegraph, 

whose other end was in the Yildiz. But the 

field-telegraph had been up along the road into 

Pharsala for nearly a week now — up in the true 

Turkish fashion, at just the level where an unwary 

rider might cut his throat on it. It was true, 

too, though we at Tekes did not know it, that 

the air was full of proposals for peace ; but the 

Yildiz would consent to no armistice as yet. 

Why could we not have either peace or war? 

We might have had three divisions before 

Domoko on May 6, the morrow of Pharsala, 

and yet have sent a division to strengthen Hakki 

on the left wing, and had also a division and a 

brigade coming up in reserve. 

Instead, on May 16, we were at last going to 

advance to-morrow. To-morrow very early, said 

the staff-officers reassuringly — as if it were any 

consolation for a week of idleness to go to your 

bed in spurs and be hauled off it at two in the 

morning. We were advancing, of course, on 

Domoko. What force we might find there, and 

in what state, we did not know. Less than 

30,000, and those deserting fast, said the Greek 

R 
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sergeant — a Volo Jew — who had deserted two 
days ago; they had suffered much from the 
week's rain, having no tents and next to no 
rations. But then it was plainly the deserter's 
game— even supposing him not to be a spy, which 
was always possible — to magnify the hardships 
which had been too much for himself There 
had, indeed, been a tardy reconnaissance three 
days back and a little shooting, but we knew 
nothing of any information that might have been 
gathered. We might find the Greeks in force 
at Domoko, fifteen miles south of Pharsala ; we 
might find only a reax-guard, the main body 
holding the Furka Pass, a dozen miles further on. 
And when we did find them — who knew ? Would 
they fight at last ? Of course the army hoped so. 
But the Crown Prince, we heard, had telegraphed 
to Athens that the army was prepared to resist 
to the last : that looked bad. Only if the Greeks 
did not defend the Othrys line they would never 
defend anything at alL There were magnificent 
positions, said SeyfouUah — nothing like them be- 
tween us and Athens. It was Greece's third 
chance, and her last. 

We should once more have a vast superiority 
in numbers. I gathered the plan to be this. 
Hairi's division was to advance by his right front 
across the tongue of plain which runs southward 
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into the Othrys from the line of the Kutchuk 
Kanarli, and has its extremity at Domoko. He 
would thus get on to the hills and advance on 
the left flank of the Greeks by Amarlar, Velisi- 
otsB and Skarmitsa. Neshat, with the newly 
arrived Mauser brigade from Adrianople added 
to his division, was to advance in front by the 
main road along the plain : behind him was the 
corps artillery, and behind the artillery Haider's 
division in reserve. Hamdi's division was to 
march over the eastward heights by Tsiatma 
and Gerakli, so as to come in on the right flank 
of Domoko. The Crown Prince would thus be 
simultaneously attacked in front and on both 
flanks by something like 45,000 men. Meanwhile 
Memdhuk's division advanced wide to the east- 
ward upon the foot of the Furka Pass to cut the 
Greek retreat. Hakki simultaneously advanced 
through Halmyro, presumably to get roimd the 
Greek extreme right, and, if possible, cut them 
off* from Stylida and Lamia. The plan, no doubt, 
was Seyfoullah's : he was the only man who knew 
the country well enough to frame it. But it was 
Edhem's old strategy — turning and cutting the 
retreat. The plan was sound enough, only it 
presupposed intelligence, energy, and resolution 
on the part of the generals of division who were 
to put it into execution. 
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With this force and these dispositions there was 
no need to feel uneasy about the result. Yet we 
remembered that war, after all, is not a sum in 
arithmetic. If we were attacking under 30,000 
men with three to two, and more to meet him 
when the three had done with him, it was only 
just to Turkish valour to bear in mind that we 
were attacking. The defensive positions of the 
Othrys were worth regiments on regiments. The 
Greek engineers were very good, and they had 
been allowed plenty of time. Unless the complex 
scheme of action were timed and worked out to a 
nicety, the Greeks might put Edhem to loss and 
trouble even yet. 

In the meantime, whatever you might say of 
his Excellency's energy as a general, there can 
be no question about his taste in the selection of 
a camp. His green tent stood on the summit of 
the hill of Tekes in a circle of nine cypress- trees. 
Inside the tent was half taken up by the only 
civilised bed in camp, and the half which was not 
bed was half table. But outside the sight was 
glorious. Down the long slopes of the hill and 
along the ridge to its left the green had been 
freshened and the tents whitened by the rain 
until they shone in the sun like diamonds among 
emeralds. At the elbow of the ridge and the hill 
was the tomb of two holy Mussulmans — a round 
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grey building also girdled with cypresses, and 
with many - coloured threads twined round its 
window-bars, as testimony to the devotion of the 
faithful. The shrine had gone to rack and ruin 
ever since Greece took Thessaly. The little 
caravanserai where pilgrims lodged was half 
tumbled down ; the horses of the General Staff 
were stabled in its courtyard, and at sundown 
owls screeched a mournful croon in the crumbling 
chambers. 

But now the holy men of Islam were having 
their revenge. They must have laughed in their 
graves to hear the old fanfare at five in the 
evening, when the soldiers get their bread and 
the hills ring with cheers for the Padishah. They 
must have joined keenly in the wailing lilt of the 
Albanian songs at sundown. Even the gun- 
horses plucking at their pickets among their 
supper of chopped straw, and neighing through 
the night when the rest of us wished to sleep, must 
have been pleasant music to those holy men. If 
they could only have risen up with us in the 
morning and seen the sheen of dawn over the 
green plain, on the grey houses of Pharsala, and 
over the checkered light-and-shade of the mauve 
mountains I Right and left, on the plain and 
before the town and on the mountains, gleamed 
acres of white tents — all full of conquering Turks. 
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They would be straggling out of the tents now 
at sunrise, serene in their shabby middle-aged 
confidence of victory, chopping wood for fires, 
drawing water from the springs to soak their dry 
biscuit, weaving branches into little round bowers 
to shield them fi^om the midday sun. There is 
nothing like the lazy industry of the Turkish 
soldier : he never hurries, but war has yet to 
invent the task that will find him wanting. 
There was only one thing that might be too 
much for him — that beautiful, diaphanous, soft- 
shining belt of mist stretched over the plain. 
That was the fever of Thessaly squeezing itself 
out into the morning. Perhaps it was as well 
that we were to strike camp and be moving 
again. 

So we rode down to Pharsala on the evening 
of May 16, and established our depot there in a 
house we found empty. Next morning we rode 
out and overtook the first brigade of the central 
advance ; then rode on into the narrowing plain 
and sat down to see the battle of Domoko. 
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MAUSEB RIFLE& 



A BAKD I I had an idea that bands never went 
into action nowadays, but this was unquestion- 
ably a band. Bather a good band, too — not the 
barbaric clash and blare of the usual Turkish 
music, but something with a melody as well as 
a rhythm ! As I marvelled it swung round the 
little hill where I sat — sure enough a real com- 
plete military band. And behind it, striding out, 
erect, elastic, almost supematurally un-Turk, came 
the brigade from Adrianople. All young men, 
for they were of the Nizam, or regular army, 
whereas nearly all the regiments in action hither- 
to have been of the Redif. All had white canvas 
knapsacks ; all the fezzes were in shape ; all the 
rifles were Mauser repeaters, not Martinis, and 
aU were sloped at the same angle; all the uni- 
forms were uniform, clean, well -fitting; all the 
men kept step, long and brisk. The army corps 
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of Adrianople is the pick of the Turkish army. 
It was a revelation after the sloppy, ragged- 
bearded Bedifs. Here were battalions both Turk 
and un-Turk — Turk in the solid, dogged resolu- 
tion of their advance, un-Turk in the spick-and- 
span smartness of their gear, in the springing, 
swinging smartness of their gait. With the 
music swelling and dwindling at their head, and 
the dancing rifles swaying up and down with it 
along the column, quivering with the expectancy 
of their first battle, the young men strode along 
the dusty road towards Domoko. 

It was the last Greek stronghold this side of 
the old firontier — by nature the strongest hold of 
all, and by circumstances that which they were 
like to hold most strongly. I am no expert in 
military positions, but I should doubt if there 
could be found a stronger in the whole world. 
Domoko stands at the head of a pass which 
climbs from the Thessalian plain on to a little 
tableland, which is really one of the mountains 
of Othrys. We could see the town miles above 
us, as it seemed — broad, flat, white houses, one 
storey with a door for the stables below, one 
storey with many windows for the living rooms 
above — hanging in the air, clinging round a 
sugar-loaf peak, with a flat, battlemented, medi- 
eval-Venetian fortress like a diadem on the top. 
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From the fortress and from a peak above, behind 
and to the left of the town, thundered two big 
fortress guns, five or six inches apiece. From 
positions right and left of the winding road, 
which zigzags up the cleft between two mountain 
masses, thundered the guns of foin: field-batteries. 
On the lowest slopes, across the road and to right 
and left of it, bending forward so as to converge 
a fire on any fi'ont advance, ran the dim, grey- 
yellow streaks which I had learned to know for 
entrenchments, held by infantry. Against all 
this — against six times their force, against a 
sheer two thousand feet of death — marched 
buoyantly the Mauser rifles. 

It was a hideous bungle from start to finish. 
To attack such a place in front was staring mad- 
ness, as Edhem saw quite clearly. But to attack 
it he had five divisions and a brigade. Of course 
it was necessary to deliver a feint in fi:ont to 
keep the Greeks to their guns and their trenches, 
and the Mauser rifles, with a division of Kedif 
behind them, were there to do it. But who could 
have ever thought that on seven battalions out 
of seventy would be laid the burden of fighting 
the whole battle ? The plan, if you remember, 
was this. Haidar Pasha's division was in reserve. 
The division of Neshat Pasha, with the Adrian- 
ople brigade — which was, in fact, only seven bat- 
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talions — took the main front road along the valley 
to the foot of the ascent to Domoko. Hairi was 
to march along the hills on our right, and Hamdi 
on the left; thus the position would be turned 
on both sides. Meanwhile Memdhuk was to pass 
right by Domoko, and occupy the Furka Pass 
behind it. It was one more attempt to surroimd 
the Greek army — to destroy or capture it. And 
once more the attempt failed. 

Hairi Pasha was the first to appear. At eleven 
o'clock the head of his advance-guard came into 
view of the little eminence where I sat and 
watched between the two armies. First a group 
of loose skirmishers; then, after an interval, a 
little group of men — the point ; then the solid 
mass of the main body of the advance-guard ; 
then the connecting-link with the main body; 
then, with no more interval, but steadily blacken- 
ing the plain, trooping on, till they seemed to 
swallow it up in their multitude, came the masses 
of Hairi's infantry and the long trails of Hairi's 
guns. But Hairi — first blimder — was marching 
in the plain in such a line that he must either 
clog Neshat at the bottom of the pass, or get up 
into the mountains in face of the Greek left. 
And Hairi — second blunder — did not start till 
six in the morning, so that the Greeks could 
watch every step of his advance, and his men 
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had to fight after five hours' march under the sun. 
Neshat started about the same time and came 
into action a couple of hours later. Memdhuk 
himself only started in eamest-he was posted 
forward on the left and some say he broke camp 
earlier, but what matter ? — at four in the 
morning and Hamdi at five, though he too had 
to make a long circuit over a perpetual seesaw of 
rugged hills. A night-march would have brought 
the troops into action firesh, and after all they 
could not have missed their times and their 
directions much worse in the dark than they did 
in the day. But there was no night - march ; 
divisions arrived, not together, but dropping in 
one after another. And for the third, and 
blackest blunder of all — but that presently. 

Hairi found the enemy at eleven. We could 
see the Greek cavalry cantering about in the 
village of Tsioba, but his skirmishers could not. 
They crawled on — when would they be fired on ? 
On and on, till they looked to be shambling on 
to certain death. Then the half-dozen horsemen 
between us and the village galloped violently 
back, making signals. Surely the skirmishers 
would see them. Nu ; they shambled on. Then 
suddenly the white smoke shot out fi:om behind 
a hedge in fi:ont of the huddle of red roofs. 
Half the squadron had dismounted, and were 
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using their carbines ; the other half were already 
mustering for retreat in a court at the back of 
the village. But even when the fire came — even 
then the skirmishers did not seem to notice. 
They only spread out a little to left of the 
village, and shambled on. Crack, crack, crackle 
— the troopers were putting it in very briskly, 
but not one of the twenty-odd shambling figures 
either went down or stopped. Then the smoke 
drifted lazily away, more figures dashed into the 
court behind Tsioba, and then the whole group 
streamed out in mad gallop across the plain* 
Then, when we could see that the village was 
empty, the twenty-odd raised their rifles, and 
began to fire. Still firing they shambled into 
the village, and they shambled out of it the other 
side. The division, which had halted, crawled on 
again, crawled through Tsioba, crawled on an 
hour across the plain. There it came to the foot 
of the hills, and there again it met with a feeble 
fire. And there it stayed. 

There it stayed. Hairi was ordered to ad- 
vance, but there was a battalion or so in front 
of his sixteen ; he said he would lose too many 
men, and there he stayed. Neshat Pasha also 
was ordered to advance with his twenty-three 
battalions, of which the men from Adrianople 
were the leading brigade. He had come up 
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with his staff to the rocky slope where I sat. 
The brave old man was in boisterously high 
spirits, as always in action; he laughed and 
clapped his hands like a boy when the advance- 
guard flushed a hare. But he seemed to have 
no idea at all of the part he was expected to 
take in the battle. When the order came to 
advance, he did not like it. Already he had got 
his men huddled up in the road in front of the 
Greek guns, till a shell or two, well planted, 
hurried them at the double under the shelter of a 
huge granite wedge that cropped up out of the 
plain. There they had waited, about a mile or 
over from the enemy, while Neshat tardily sent 
a couple of batteries forward to his left on the 
open plain and attempted a fire against batteries 
behind earthworks, hundreds of feet above. But 
now, at half-past three, Neshat was ordered to 
advance, and what wonder if he did not like it ? 
Hairi was standing still, his battalions black and 
motionless upon the plain. He had brought one 
battery into action, which kept up a lazy fire, 
more by way of requesting the Greeks to let the 
division pass than of driving them before it. 
Now he could hardly make himself felt before 
dark. We had heard a little intermittent firing 
on the left, which must be Hamdi; from its 
position, and from the rugged way he had to 
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come, it waa pretty clear that he, too, could 
not get at the enemy before dark. Neshat had 
sent the second of his three brigades up towards 
the hills on his left, presimiably with a vague 
idea of supplementing Hamdi's flank attack, or of 
replacing it with one of his own. But this had 
already halted, and even it could not conceivably 
make itself felt for an hour or more. Some one 
had blundered; every one had blundered. And 
about half - past four or five, to retrieve the 
blunders, to make one attempt to get something 
done before nightfall, against that terrible tier 
of entrenched fire they slanmied in the Mauser 
rifles. 

They brought up all their available guns to 
help the boys in their desperate venture. As 
the carriages of the corps artillery clattered and 
roared along the road, I galloped beside them, 
and scrambled up on to the granite hill just as 
the brigade waa deploying from behind it. They 
trooped out into the tall corn-fields in an order 
which showed that, with all their smartness, 
they had been taught little enough of the 
methods of war. They trooped out like draughts- 
men on a draught-board. In this loose order the 
rear ranks must needs shoot the front ranks, 
while no possible volley could be fired to terrify 
an enemy they could hardly hope to hit. As 
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they moved confidently forward under their first 
fire, a shell, with an angry, spiteful "phutt," 
burst in the middle of a clump of them not yet 
deployed. All went down; half stayed down, 
but the other half sprang to their feet again, 
shook themselves, and moved confidently forward 
again. More shells fell among them ; more little, 
dark, motionless blots drilled holes in the green 
wheat-field. But always they moved on. 

And now began the most fiirious fight of all 
the war. Ten batteries to right and left of our 
little hill hammered away at the Greek guns. 
The Greek guns sometimes whizzed a shell over 
our rock and sometimes dropped one into the 
gun-horses to left and right of it. But in the 
main they relentlessly hammered away at the 
men from Adrianople. They went on. One of 
our guns blew up a Greek limber ftill of shell ; 
there was a geyser of flame, then a geyser of 
grey smoke, spreading very slowly out into a 
mushroom. But the other batteries still peppered 
the men fi:om Adrianople, and the men from 
Adrianople still went on. They came up to a 
thousand yards of the entrenchments, and curling 
blue lines of smoke showed that their skirmishers 
had opened fire — opened fire against three-foot 
banks of earth. And then there burst from the 
Greek lines a hellish storm. Savage volleys 
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Bnarled along the trenches in front and left and 
right. They came so fast that you would have 
said it was the Greeks who had repeating 
Mausers, instead of our dotted brigade. The 
flashes ran like red lightning along the works; 
the dull smoke rose from them in rolls, and hung 
sullenly on the skirts of the hiUs. Still the 
young men went on. How pitifully their poor 
little individual puflGa showed by the side of 
the smashing, crashing haU of the Greeks ! Tet 
they went on. And now, on the Greek right, 
we saw figures hurrying helter-skelter back from 
the most advanced trenchea They were Italian 
red -shirts, we found out next day, and they 
left their dead behind them. But from the 
Greek centre and left the lead came thicker 
yet, as the brigade pushed on and on — and 
then, at five hundred yards or so, coming out 
of the corn-field into the fallow, it stopped. On 
the low ground, before that torrent of fire, every 
man must have been swept down. Still they 
clung on. 

But now their only hope was either night or 
Hairi or Hamdi Night would save them from 
annihilation: Hairi or Hamdi might lift them to 
victory. " O das Kamel, dcis Kamely^ screamed 
a German captain between his clenched teeth, 
and shook his fist away towards the right : " der 
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briUianteste Brigad der ganzen Armee!" But 

Hairi was still black and motionless on the plain. 

Will he never move ? Is he not moving now — 

no; not there — further on the right? No; he 

is not moving, damn him, and he will never 

move. The tricUe of fire from the young 

men in front is getting feebler. The sun is 

dipping down over the hills, though, and the 

shadows are slanting right across the plain. And 

there is Hamdi coming in — at least, there is a 

brisk fire on the hills leftward — ^and is that not 

Hamdi's men answering it from the other hill? 

Yes, it is Hamdi, and it is miles and miles away. 

It is all over. Now we can hardly see the smoke, 

it is getting so dark. Hairi is blotted out in the 

shadow ; may he never leave it ! And now there 

is nothing left but the flashes in front. The 

gims have said their say; they are limbering 

up and drawing back for the night. And in 

front are still the belching spurts of fire from 

the Greeks; and in front still — how pitifiilly 

few and fer apart — the distressful, desperate, 

defeated, dauntless sparks from what is left of 

the Mauser rifles. 

Out of 4000 or so that went into action, they 

lost, killed and wounded, more than 1000. 

Two battalions out of the seven lost their 

commanding officers. One battalion lost all its 

s 
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officers but two. They came limping and 
groaning past my fire aU night. The Greeks 
went in the night, of course. Hamdi had done 
that : he came late, but he came in time to 
turn the murderous bungle into an empty vic- 
tory. But in the morning the field was like a 
sieve with those little black holes. In the 
morning I saw twenty of the boys just being 
covered up in one shelter -trench — arms and legs 
cramped a^ in the sleep of nightmare. In the 
morning the corn-field was sown anew before 
it was reaped, with dead young men in new 
uniforms, and beside them, just out of reach of 
clutching, blackening fingers, Mauser riflea 
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THE QHEQAS. 



They turned up somewhere about a week afler 
we occupied Larissa. They wore a neat enough 
blue uniform along with the white pointed 
Pierrot-fez of Albania, but they were not regular 
troops. They were all volunteers ; they came to 
the war from the north of Albania, of all whose 
clans the Ghegas are reputed the most tameless. 
They came unpaid for the fighting, the glory— 
and the loot. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Albanians refuse to serve in the Sultan's army ; 
there are battalions on battalions of Albanian 
regiments. So that the irregulars had few men 
of military age. About two-thirds were in their 
teens — some of them smooth, open-faced boys, 
who looked as if they might be in the Fifth 
Form ; others larrikins of twenty, hair shaved in 
front, and one tuft hanging out raggedly behind 
like a Red Indians scalping - lock ; but for that 
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and their straight lithe bodies they might have 
come straight out of Bethnal Green. Half the 
remainder were old, old men of sixty or seventy 
or eighty ; fierce browed fathers and grand- 
fathers, who had tramped down from the moun- 
tains to show the boys the way to glory — and 
loot. 

Larissa they drew blank. They spent a day 
or two on its pavements looking hungrily at the 
tight shop-shutters ; there were too many sentriea 
But they gutted about a third of Pharsala after 
the battle, and Domoko they ttimed into a little 
hell. They did not loot much — the Greeks had 
not left much to loot ; but they burned and they 
shot at large about the streets. Some of them 
made a hollow pretence of shooting pigs, but most 
loosed off at random, aiming at nothing, for the 
pure delight of the thing. Bullets whistled as 
joyously as cocoa-nuts on a bank holiday ; it was 
splendid ftm — only about half as dangerous as a 
battle. 

But the burning became a nuisance. It was 
said the Greek irregulars burned a mosque as they 
retreated ; certainly the mosque was burned, and 
I saw a great fire in Domoko before daybreak, 
before as yet our men had gone in. But whether 
the Greeks burned the mosque, or it caught fire 
from the next houses, the Albanians did the rest. 
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It was all I could do to get my pony through the 
live embers the morning after the fight. Half 
the village by the afternoon was empty shells. 
And at eleven that night the nuisance became a 
curse. I had taken an empty house, having 
declined, in view of the Ghegas, an invitation to 
sleep in the same buQding as the deserted Greek 
ammunition. I was sleeping peacefully on the 
floor after three nights' bivouac. Suddenly I heard 
the voice of Charlie. " I'm fright," he hoarsely 
exclaimed ; " 'ouse on fire : come on boys." Sure 
enough the house — or to be quite literal, the adjoin- 
ing one — was on fire, flaming to heaven and send- 
ing a Niagara of sparks on to our roof. As I put 
on my clothes again and went to finish the night 
on the road, I damned all white fezzes with a 
will. And all up and down the hot streets these 
tireless Fifth Form boys and bank-holiday 'Arries 
went on shooting, shooting, shooting at nothing 
till dawn. 

But next day I had my revenge. I saw the 
Ghegas in action. First, however, I must ex- 
plain what had happened on the 18th, the day 
after the battle. I spent it myself about Domoko, 
riding round the Greek positions and chasing 
the censor. The Greeks, we found, had left 
one gun of position behind them — ^also two big 
houses fuU of ammunition, estimated by the en- 
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thusiastic captors at a million rounds. They had 
also found letters on the dead red-shirts which 
they were wholly unable to read, but which filled 
them with mingled indignation and pride. There 
were half-a-dozen of them, mostly half illiterate. 
Here was one just written from a son to his 
father, which would now never be sent, thanking 
him for twenty lire, and wishing that he had 
never been such a fool as to come to Greece; 
here was one from a wife to her husband, thank- 
ing God that the war was over and that he would 
soon return. Here was the passport of Robert 
Sinclair, lieutenant in one of his Majesty of 
Norway's dragoon regiments — made out for a 
journey through Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
The owners were all lying dead on the slopes of 
the road up to Domoko. 

Meanwhile the Greeks were making the best 
of their way over the Furka Pass to Lamia. 
Memdhuk, of course, arrived too late to cut them 
off at its foot. His skirmishers just got up in 
time to fire a few shots at them, and then they 
were off and over the heights. In the after- 
noon Seyfoullah took the Turkish advance- 
guard up to the Pass ; but he only found a rear- 
guard in occupation of it, and after an hour's 
desultory firing they withdrew down the southern 
slopes. Seyfoullah had only one battery of moun- 
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tain-guns with him ; the Greeks for a wonder 
had broken the road up to Domoko in two places^ 
where it passed over mountain - bums, and it 
was not till well after mid-day that the field- 
artillery got up to the village. In the early 
morning of the 19th the guns were sent on 
over the ten miles of fairly level table -land 
between Domoko and the Pass. The divisions 
of Memdhuk, Haidar, Hairi, and Hamdi were 
by this time gone forward also, though I do not 
think either of the latter went up the pass : in 
the evening they were camped, at any rate, 
Hamdi to the left of the ascent, and Hairi at 
the village of Daukli to its right. 

I rode out in the early morning, passing much 
infantry and artillery on the road, and began to 
ascend the wooded serpentine of the Pass. No- 
body expecteid any fighting ; everybody believed 
the war over. But half-way up I met the ad- 
vanced batteries of the corps artillery coming 
down. A little farther on I met his Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief coming down. Mahmud 
Bey was with him, and had important news to 
tell : the advance - guard was in the plain of 
Lamia ; the cavalry had occupied Thermopylae ; 
the Greeks were in full retreat over Oeta to 
Athens. I ought to have known better at this 
time of day than to believe Turkish information, 
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but to-day this seemed not so unlikely : if it was 
true, this was indeed the end. However, the 
Marshal said I could go on to the top of the Pass 
if I liked, and I went — not so much in the hope 
of seeing any Greeks as with the wish to look 
down on the other side. At the top I found 
Haidar and Memdhuk ; Memdhuk, too, was just 
going down. He was not in the least abashed 
by his failure to cut off the enemy. " There was 
an English journalist," said the jolly little General, 
^'came to Elassona before the war, and advised 
us not to try to beat the Greeks : go home and 
tell him you saw Memdhuk Pasha sitting on the 
top of the Furka Pass." Memdhuk belongs to 
the school which regards the occupation of terri- 
tory as the one end of war : here was he on the 
Furka Pass, and whether the Greeks had been 
smashed or not was all one to him. The war 
was over, said Memdhuk and Haidar also. 
Nevertheless, I just went down a little way to 
look round the elbow of the Pass at ThermopylsB. 
From one of the little hawthorn-grown pro- 
montories that jut out over the winding road I 
saw a line of black heads breaking the curve of 
a round hill below. A battalion of Reserves was 
Btruggling up a larger hm which commanded it. 
Somebody remarked that the men on the lower 
hill wore no fezzes. By George, they're Greeks I 
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With the word came a crack and a splutter, and 
then the familiar snarl of a volley. The battalion 
on the upper hill hesitated ; some of the Turkish 
officers looked grave. But Se3rfoullah Pasha was 
in command, and Seyfoullah is no disciple of the 
Turkish school which enjoins a week's rest to 
give a retreating enemy time to take himself 
together again. A company of Tiu'ks was lying 
behind the promontory on which I was. I 
thought they were in reserve, but they may have 
been shirking. Seyfoullah galloped right into 
the middle of them on his big chestnut, lashing 
out with his riding-whip. They slouched moodily 
round the hill into action. 

Then down came the Ghegas. A whoop and a 
yell and a dozen rifle-shots behind us, and they 
were streaming down the slopes like a couple of 
football teams when a fast man has got away 
with the ball. No pretence of order ; no officers 
visible, though a standard was tossing about 
somewhere in the middle of the scrimmage ; no 
care to see where the enemy was, before opening 
fire ; no effort not to shoot their brothers in the 
back. A couple of staff-officers rode fiiriously 
up to them ; they raced on without a moment's 
heed. Seyfoullah rode at them with an oath 
to try to form them in line, to turn them 
leftwards to cut off the enemy. But not they. 
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They scampered straight down the slope in a 
long, loose trail, and began to bound up the 
higher hill straight for the enemy. Every man 
was yelling; everybody was firing fast and 
joyously into the backs of his brethren. It was 
not war ; it was just fighting — ^blind, deaf, mad, 
lustful fighting. The croakers who complain 
that war is turning into mathematics never saw 
the Ghegas going into action. 

Of course the Greeks took no notice of them ; 
why should they? A few spent bullets may 
have come their way, but that was nothing. 
They kept up their volley-firing at the battalion 
above them. They were reinforced ; the gi-owling 
volleys swelled. It looked as if the little rear- 
guard skirmish might grow into a general action. 
And our field-guns were all the other side of the 
Furka, and our infantry was somewhere on the 
rearward slopes also — only nobody quite knew 
where. They routed up a mountain battery, but 
it was slow and opened too far in rear. Haidar 
Pasha hurried down to command, but he did not 
seem quite to realise what was going on. Time 
went on, but the Greeks did not go back. More 
than one eye turned anxiously back up the pass. 

But other eyes happened to light on the gold 
and crimson standard of the Ghegas. They were 
not scampering now like boys on a football field. 
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The standard was not dancing ; it was going very 
sober and steady and slow — but it was going on. 
The Ghegas were all going on. Bent half double, 
they were striding with lithe stealthiness over 
the rocks, following the standard, firing. They 
were firing slower now, — they were firing at the 
enemy. The crimson bunting and the white 
fezzes crawled on with caution, yet with swift- 
ness : here a quick glide forward, there a shot 
or two behind cover. And so the red and white 
stole on. Now it was at the corner of the big 
hill round which, between it and the Greek hill, 
ran the road. And now I woke up to the fact 
that the volleys had suddenly ceased. 

The Greeks were in retreat. And the Ghegas 
had done it — the worst soldiers and the best 
fighters in the world. They never came back 
nor halted, nor formed up into any kind of 
formation. They strode on like young roes down 
the Pass after the Greeks. As I followed them 
down I found plenty of hard<faced boys tossed 
aside on the road with bullet-holes through their 
faces. I found a white-headed old man coughing 
and choking on a rock, with his four sons sup- 
porting him, and perplexedly wondering whether 
anything could be done that he should not die. 
But if the sons stayed behind, the cousins and 
nephews went on. So they pushed the Greeks 
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down. They were still a sort of football team, 
only better together. Till the armistice came up 
with the white flag they dribbled the Greeks 
down towards Lamia. 

The next day they took away the Ghegas' 
rifles^ and confidence revived. They disbanded 
them and sent them home. The Ghegas trailed 
off as they had come, back to their happy valleys, 
to fill up the interval to the next war as best 
they can with blood -feuds and any stranger- 
shooting that may offer itself. Some trailed 
after the broad-shouldered young ruffians who 
marched with the standard, whose braided 
trousers and embroidered gaiters proclaimed them 
chiefs. Others went quite alone and unarmed, 
sleeping carelessly in the middle of the road : 
who would dare lay finger on a Gheg? One 
smiling, white-haired, turbaned, spectacled patri- 
arch of eighty rode all by himself on a bare- 
backed donkey — probably the last loot of a well- 
spent life. And though from the point of view 
of loot the campaign had been a string of un- 
redeemed disasters, I incline to think, on a 
general view, that donkeys, and even ponies, 
will be plenty this season in the happy valleys 
of Albania 
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HOMEWARD. 



The armistice came up with the white flag from 
somewhere about Lamia. We could see the 
grey town at the bottom of the Pass ; we could 
see the black columns of the Greek main body- 
heading across the plain for the snow -crested 
wall of Oeta opposite us ; we cotdd see the broad 
miles of sea-lapped flat which they absurdly call 
the Pass of Thermopylae. The Greeks' rear-guard 
was on the last slope — the Ghegas were driving 
it down ; the one mountain battery had come 
forward and was shelling it merrily ; the cavalry 
was just behind us on the winding road ; it was 
only two o'clock. At last, thanks to Seyfoullah's 
energy, we should get at the Greeks retreating 
along the level, with four hours of good day- 
light to cut them up in. And then, of course, 
up came the white flag. 

The guns sank into sulky silence. With diffi- 
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culty they silenced even the Ghegas. Up came 
the tall officer in green with a crooked sabre, and 
the strutting little man in black; never did I 
see — small blame to him — so queer a mixture 
of embarrassment and swagger. From Haidar 
Pasha in nominal command to the powder-black- 
ened bombardiers, we crowded round to see what 
they had to say to Seyfoullah. Seyfoullah led 
them aside awhile and spoke Greek : they saluted 
and started back down the pass. Then it came 
out. They said that an armistice was made — 
an armistice when we were all but into the plain 
of pursuit. Seyfoullah replied that he knew 
nothing about that, but he would cease firing 
until he heard from Edhem. And on the top 
of that comes a message from Edhem to say the 
armistice is concluded indeed ; we must cease 
firing and go no fiirther down the Pass. And 
that was the end of the Turko-Grecian war. 

So find the ponies, Charlie, and let us mount 
and get back over to Domoko before it is dark. 
In one way the end of all things came none too 
soon. For lunch that day we had just one tin 
of corned beef — the tin painftilly torn asunder 
with a pocket-knife — between four owners. To 
the four we had to add a Swiss officer, who gave 
us a little, little slice of black bread apiece, and 
had, of course, to be thanked in beef; and 
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Seyfoullah, who for his share of the feast con- 
tributed a soldier's biscuit and half- a -pint of 
water. The horses had nothing at aU, neither 
drink nor fodder, for the slopes of the Pass were 
long burned bare by the May sun. The most of 
Seyfoullah's half-pint of water went to moisten 
the biscuit to breaking-point, and Charlie refused 
point-blank to ask the soldiers for any more. 
" You ask the one soldier, 'e give it," explained 
Charlie, " then 'im no got it water for 'isself," — 
and who could press the point ? Perhaps it was 
just as well the war was over. But it was pos- 
sible that supplies had come up from the depot at 
Pharsala during the day : let us hurry home. 

Of course we lost ourselves that night. We 
had added a dishevelled landau to our caravan 
during the days at Tekes, and we left it at the 
foot of the Pass to fill itself up with green 
com for the horses; there was not a bite in 
Domoko. And half-way across the table-land it 
was unanimously declared by the soldiers that 
the Mushir Pasha had not gone back to Domoko 
at all, but was now in the village of Daukli, away 
westward. It might be true. You never knew 
what his Excellency would do: his Excellency 
had a very educated taste in water, and was 
accustomed to go where the spring was good. 
So we sent back the disgusted Charlie to head 
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off the carriage, and back across country in the 
gathering dark we headed for Daukli. The 
ponies were faint and starving, but the game 
little men took ditches with a will, and only 
snatched a little in passing even at the tall 
barley. And so we got to the blazing bivouac, 
where the Albanians were building up screens 
of brushwood to keep off the cold night wind, 
"Mushir Pasha here?" "No; Mushir Pasha 
not here; Ferik Pasha there/' Ten thousand 
imprecations : it was only a — ^well, a General of 
Division. It turned out to be Hairi Pasha ; and 
recalling what I had sent off the day before about 
Hairi's conduct in action, it was almost a relief 
that he did not offer dinner. 

And then a cheery " M'Seevens " out of the 
dark, and the admirable Charlie was there with 
the carriage, and the carriage was full to over- 
flowing with green com. Charlie had been 
boarded on the way by Ghegas demanding bread, 
but he readily answered that this carriage be- 
longed to the Marshal. The ponies would just 
submit to wait a second while we slipped off the 
bridles, and then how they fell to 1 Meanwhile 
we ate bread and cheese — ^what bread I what 
cheese 1 — and conversed with an officer of the 
Ghegas. He gave us tobacco — no Albanian is ever 
short of tobacco, as the Sultan's customs-officers 
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can tell you. Not quite realising who he was, 

we offered to pay him, whereat he opened the 

door of a little hovel close by and disappeared. 

But he came out again and relented when we 

apologised, and offered to show us his horse. He 

had brought a small horse from Albania, he 

explained, but it had died ; but now the Pasha 

had given him a good horse. We said we were 

always delighted to see a good horsa Solemnly 

he opened the door of the hovel. It was a win- 

dowless cellar — perhaps fifteen feet by ten. From 

one comer a fire drenched it in bitter smoke. 

In front of it on the damp earth, one rolling 

over the other, lay eight of the Ghegas asleep, 

and snoring like electric tramcars. Behind, rifles 

between their knees, binding filthy rags on to 

raw wounds, were two more. And at the very 

back, leaning faintly against the wall, a running 

sore on its back and its hip-bones sticking through 

its skin, eleven-two in its shoes, loomed the good 

horse. We thanked him much for showing it, and 

got out into the air again ; but all the same it 

was interesting to have seen the quarters of a 

gentleman of the Ghegas. 

It was too late to try and catch the censor 

now. Hairi kindly lent us a cellar to sleep in ; it 

was all he had to lend, and they brought us a most 

adorable dish of mutton-fat after wc had half 

T 
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gone to sleep. We rode back to Domoko in the 
grey dawn next morning. A day to rest and 
write, and call finally on Edhem Pasha, and then 
I was off to ride home. I had only been away 
ten weeks, and only half of it war, but I felt as if 
I had not been in England since I was a boy. 
One long look from the top of the pass at the flat 
carpet of the Thessalian Plain, in its walls of 
mountain — and it looked yet more beautiful than 
it had done on the first day from Meluna. Then 
down, down, and through the strings of dis- 
banded Ghegas and ponies still bringing up 
precautionary ammunition from Pharsala. Two 
hours' shelter from the mid-day sun in Pharsala, 
picking up the depot, and then out again to 
Larissa. Was the Thessalian Plain ever so 
rolliBgly, damnably interminable ? 

It was the campaign all over backwards. Here 
was the grey granite wedge whence we watched 
the Mauser rifles go down before Domoko. There 
the corn-fields where we followed the attack upon 
Vasili. There on the left was the barn where we 
roasted the lamb ; above the Marshal's Bairam 
camp at the shrine of Tekes. Larissa now, to 
pack up the traps. Who is it coming in ? Saad- 
ed-Din Bey to borrow a tin of butter? Give 
him three, God bless him I Then we came to 
the spring whence we started to ride into Larissa. 
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Then up the winding reaches — ^and here was dear 
old Meluna — how absurdly desolate and naked 
now, with only one captured siege -gun on its 
way to Constantinople. And now dear old 
Elassona, with six hours' sleep on a Wallach's 
un-Keatinged divan. Out again next morning. 
Serfidje now, with the dear old Mutessarif, as 
kindly a gentleman as ever, cooking a royal 
dinner at three in the afternoon. Over the pass 
again to Karaveria — who would have thought it 
was so far up when we cantered down in half an 
hour : there is the very place where Andreas 
came oS — and then lunch with real cherries ! 
And then the train, and then once more — was it 
not years ago ? — the first hotel in Salonica. It 
was almost impertinent in Salonica to be so 
obtrusively the same age as it was two months 
before. The train once more — don't cry, Charlie ; 
we'll meet again, and you shall be my dragoman 
again when Austria comes down to Salonica — 
and lunch at Uskub once more, and the frontier, 
and Vienna, and Dover, and London. 
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It would have been more impressive as a war if 
it had been less delicious as a comic opera. It 
had its solemn moments, no doubt. Nobody has 
yet invented a kind of war which can be con- 
ducted without hurting somebody sometimes, 
although Prince Eonstantinos came nearer to it 
than had ever seemed possible. For, whereas 
we had believed that the object in war was to 
destroy the enemy's army, what we saw looked 
more like a benevolent conspiracy between the 
two generals commanding-in-chief to spare inno- 
cent blood. The Greeks hurried away the moment 
it threatened to be necessary to start shooting 
Turks in earnest. Upon that the Turks held 
back for a week, apprehensive lest the men might 
forget themselves, and do irreparable hurt to the 
Greeks. Domoko and the pursuit over the Furka 
were the only exceptions on either side. 
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It was a race for defeat between cowardice and 
apathy, and cowardice won. Cowardice — it is 
useless to try and explain facts away with any 
other word. It is true that Europeans fix>m 
both sides have said that the Greek rank and 
file fought well ; others, more discreet, have said 
that they would have fought well if they had 
been given a chance. Perhaps a correspondent 
following his first campaign has no right to dog- 
matise. But even he has one standard of com- 
parison—the Turks — and it is impossible to 
imagine the Turks breaking in panic after three 
days of intermittent ineffective shelling, as did 
the Greeks. Unless the Greeks have enormously 
understated their own losses — which is likely — 
and unless the Turks have enormously underrated 
their own success — which is not — the Greeks 
left one magnificent position after another before 
they had so much as begun to suffer. The rank 
and file were ordered to retreat, no doubt; but 
they were not ordered to retreat in disorder and 
throw away their ammunition. They were not 
ordered, it may be presumed, to evacuate Deliler 
or Vasili before they were driven out — yet out 
they went when they got under fire and saw the 
Turks coming. 

The truth seems to be that they made a mis- 
take, which in a less conceited people would 
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perhaps be pardonable : they underestimated 
their power of enduring the strain of continued 
fighting. They did not realise what fighting 
meant. They fought well the first (Jay, at 
Meluna, and never once afterwards. The great 
battle of Mati, which broke them down, was not 
a battle at all. Until I saw the descriptions oi 
it in the newspapers I did not know that any- 
body ever thought it was a battle. The real 
battle was for Saturday, and the Greeks bolted 
on Friday night. After that they were quite 
done with. A regiment retreated very steadily 
and well at Pharsala, and I complimented them, 
thinking them to be Greeks, but next thing I 
learned that they were the Foreign Legion, placed, 
as usual, in the post of danger. Then, at Veles- 
tino and Domoko, they fired good volleys at a 
weaker enemy from behind earthworks. But at 
Velestino they could have cut Naim's brigade to 
pieces if they had dared break his feeble centre ; 
at Domoko they were off the moment they began 
to be outflanked. So they were always. And 
why not ? say their friends. Outflanked by a 
superior enemy, what could they do but retreat ? 
Strategically the Crown Prince was, first and 
last, in the right. Yes; but they l^new when 
they went to war that the enemy would be 
superior ; they knew that the strongest position 
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could be turned. If their object was not to fight, 
it would have been best attained by remaining 
at peace. Once at war, nations of spirit believe 
it their duty to fight — to fight at strategical 
advantage, if possible, but always to fight. At 
Plevna Osman was not only outflanked, but siu:- 
rounded. He deliberately stayed to be surround- 
ed, and he nearly saved Turkey. But such deeds 
as those of Plevna are to the Greeks foolishness. 
They strove not to die for their country, and they 
succeeded. 

The Turks gave them every chance. It was 
amusing to find people in England thinking that 
the Turkish army was officered and directed by 
Germans. How many German officers were there 
really with the Turks ? asked aU my friends when 
I returned. And I answered confidently : not 
one. Grumbkow Pasha arrived on the third day 
of the war, and he left on the eighth ; after him 
I am sure there was not one single German. 
Certainly I did not know all the officers in the 
Turkish army; but I do know that if Germans 
had been directing the campaign they must occa- 
sionally have shown themselves in the neighbour- 
hood of the General Staff, and they never did. 
But, indeed, the silly fiction is its own refutation. 
Nobody except a Turk could possibly have con- 
ducted a campaign with such consideration for a 
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beaten enemy. Ask the Grerman correspondents. 
Disillusioned enthusiasts — how reverently they 
approached a real war, conducted by the army of 
the Kaiser's friend I How eagerly they watched 
the movements, and with what joyftd recognition 
they labelled them with their technical names ! 
And then — then, when there were movements, 
and nothing to develop them, and often when 
there were no movements at all — then to see 
doubt and perplexity melt into contempt, and 
laughter, and tears I How they swore, and wept ; 
and called a pasha — ^a German captain, mark you, 
called a general — ^ * das Kamel ! " No, no ; if it 
had been a German army in disguise, thei^ would 
have been some order and system in it. Move- 
ments would have been timed ; operations would 
have been carried right through ; and generals 
would have been degraded and shot nearly every 
day. 

The Turkish army beat the Greeks in its own 
wonderful way. To what extent it beat them 
is almost more difficult to explain than it is to 
say why it beat them. Never was there a war 
about which it was so heart-breakingly impossible 
to be sure of a name or a number or a date. 
Names of places you could generally identify on 
the map ; if you could not, it was hopeless to 
ask them of anybody but SeyfouUah. Even Sey- 
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fouUah has been spelt on half-a-dozen different 
systems since he attained a European reputation, 
and I am only moderately confident of my own 
rendering because I have seen him spell it thus 
himself. For dates the Turk seldom goes beyond 
yesterday and to-morrow ; hours of the day the 
Turkish system rules out altogether. Numbers 
were, if possible, more hopeless still. To expect 
the Turkish army to know what force it had, and 
what men it lost, is to ask grapes of thistles. 
You can make rough guessea For instance, I 
know on European authority that after Domoko 
800 to 900 men came into hospital ; so that with 
killed and wounded who never came into hospital, 
but just left themselves to get well, the loss was 
probably fi:om 1200 to 1500. On a very rough 
calculation the losses of the whole campaign — in- 
cluding sick — may have mounted up to 7000. 
But no Turk would ever put it at anything so 
unsensational. Most would probably answer with 
perfect truth, " It is not known." Others, as a 
low or a high figure appealed to their momentary 
sense of the fitness of things, would answer a 
hundred or a hundred thousand. 

Really nobody knows. I suppose there must 
be some sort of imtrustworthy roll-call kept some- 
where, but I never saw any sign of it in Thessaly. 
Even if there had been, it would be impossible 
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within a matter of weeks to find out whether a 
man was killed, wounded, or only missing. No- 
body knew the country; nobody knew the dispo- 
sition of the country. Men lost their battalions 
by the score, and strolled over the Thessalian 
Plain by the day looking for them. " Have you 
seen my battalion ? " — the question has been put 
to me a dozen times in a day's ride. Of course 
Charlie always directed the straggler to the last 
battalion we had met. Ten to one it was the 
wrong one— in which case off went the wanderer 
on his travels again — ten to one in the wrong 
direction. One day on the Meluna an Albanian 
private — dirty, dust-stained, white-capped, rifle 
slung over shoulder — stalked the headquarters, 
and asked if anybody there could kindly direct 
him to his battalion. He had got separated from 
it, he explained, with a comrade or two, and he 
wanted to get back quickly, as he had heard there 
was fighting. I expected to see him shot or 
confined to barracks — except that there were no 
barracks to confine him to. But oh dear no ! A 
colonel politely pointed out the direction of his 
battalion, and he went off and beckoned to his 
friends below the hill. But evidently they backed 
their opinion against the staff ; they strolled off 
their way and he his. When you get little 
incidents of this kind day by day, how can you 
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possibly tell the strength of an army or the tale 
of its losses ? 

The Turkish army is summed up in the Turkish 
transport service ; it is like the pack-horse, which 
brings up its ammunition and bread and water. 
Strong, patient, stupid, slow, and indomitable, it 
goes its own way, whoever tries to guide it. No- 
body is responsible for it; nobody knows who 
organises it ; it knows not itself whence it comes, 
nor whither it goes ; when it set out, nor when 
it means to arrive. Untroubled, it stumbles and 
blunders on, and somehow Allah brings it strag- 
gling into camp at nightfall. So it is with the 
Turkish army. It makes wonderful marches; 
only it starts at the wrong time, and arrives at 
the wrong place. It walks unafraid into a blizzard 
of bullets ; only it has no firing-line and no fire- 
discipline, and the rear ranks shoot down the front 
ranks, and the artillery shells both. The cavalry 
cheerftdly charges earthworks with other earth- 
works on its flank ; only when the enemy is re- 
treating the cavalry is held religiously back from 
pursuit. Engineers there were none at all : cross- 
ing the line one day to Pharsala, I came on a 
couple of Italian engineers whom they had to 
import fix)m Salonica to patch up a Greek railway- 
engine. Infantry battalions were taken from the 
fighting-line by half-dozens for road-making and 
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transport. Thus the Turkish army shambled on 
to victory. 

In fine, the Turks have the best soldiers and 
the worst officers in the world. The Turkish 
soldier is titanically enduring, heroically fearless^ 
angelically disciplined. He obeys his officer like 
a good child ; he will walk starving through a 
street of bread-shops if his officer but says ** Don't 
touch." Albanians are different — neater and 
quicker in body, impetuous and uncontrollable in 
spirit. But with the Turks, even as they stand, 
good officers could do anything in the world, and 
good officers are what they lack. For if the 
Turkish soldier is the raw material of the finest 
fighting in the world, his officer is the finished 
product of one of the worst Governments in the 
world. Nobody becomes a scoundrel in a moment, 
but it must be owned that his career leaves him 
very little alternative in the long-run. He is 
not, of course, the monster of cruel iniquity which 
British fancy often paints him. Outwardly he is 
a nearer approach to the British idea of a gentle- 
man than the Briton will often encounter between 
Dover and Zibeftche. Courteous, dignified, hos- 
pitable, often vain, but never a swaggerer, he has 
the root of gentlemanliness in him — a sure self- 
confidence and self-respect. You will not find 
in him the jerky self-assertiveness of many Con- 
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tinental oflSicers. He can maintain his dignity 
without any duello or court of honour. He is 
quite sure of himself. 

You may divide the Turkish oflScer into two 
clearly marked types — each with virtues, each 
with vices. As favourable examples I cannot do 
better than take two I knew fairly well — Hussein 
Avni Bey and Yunus Effendi. Avni was a Con- 
stantinopolitan, Yunus a Gheg from the vnlds of 
Albania. Avni was a man of wealth. One uncle 
was a Pasha; two others owned extensive pro- 
perty in Thessaly ; Avni himself had an estate 
there. Yunus hadn't a penny to bless himself 
with : he dressed in rags, and the reason he 
longed for promotion was that he had a wife and 
two children, and could hardly keep them from 
stai-ving. Talat Pasha, he told me, gave him a 
pound for distinguishing himself at Meluna, but 
even a pound would not last for ever. Try to 
imagine a general tipping a subaltern a sovereign 
for gallantry in action, and you will get a better 
idea of the two classes of Turkish officer than 
I can give you in pages of comparison. Avni, to 
resume, was twenty - three ; Yunus was on the 
fringe of fifty, but Avni, being a ftill lieutenant, 
was Yunus's superior officer. Avni was a man of 
refinement and education : he spoke and read 
French very well; he was quite emancipated 
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from fanatical Mohammedanismy and carried his 
bottle of sweet champagne like a man. He was 
well-read in his profession, and spoke of «' Us his 
de la tactique " with the same hushed awe as of 
"sa Majesti ImpSriale" One of these laws, I 
remember, was that you must never on any 
account attack the enemy unless with at least 
double his force. Nor can I imagine Avni doing 
any such thing, for he had not even the makings 
of a real soldier. He had never been out of a 
town in his life before : I don't believe he had 
even seen his estate in Thessaly, although he had 
once visited Larissa. He was a wobbly and tact- 
less horseman : he puffed heavily uphill ; he could 
ride along a road twice daily for a week, and then 
not recognise it when he struck it in the middla 
He could live on next to nothing — ^apparently all 
Turks can — ^but he was more than a bit of a slug- 
a-bed. He never did anything on his own re- 
sponsibility. Although he had no duties to speak 
of — he spent two days map-making at Larissa, 
and complained that it told heavily on his eyes — 
he preferred to go off for a picnic on his estate to 
waiting to see what happened after the repulse 
at Velestino. One day I was riding with him up 
to the Meluna, when there came down a pony with 
baggage, which he thought he recognised. " The 
Marshal is in retreat, the Greeks are advancing," 
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he cried, and without another word whipped round 
and was well on his way down the Pass before he 
could be persuaded to ask whether his fears were 
not groundlesa 

YunuSy on the other hand, would have attacked 
an army of the enemy by himself if there had 
been nobody else present to help him. He was 
a« brave as a buU-dog and as wiry aa a ferret. 
He knew every stone of his moimtains, and went 
over them like a hart* He could live for ever on 
dry biscuit and water, and sooner than touch wine 
he would have read a book. Only I don't think 
he could read, nor yet write his name. He knew 
his men and his men knew him^ and obeyed him ; 
but except this I am afraid he had not the least 
possible qualification to command them. Take 
him out of the mountains he knew, and I doubt 
if he could have led his men straight. Certainly 
he could not if an enemy to be gone for had pre- 
sented himself on the way ; to go for the enemy 
WM the beginning and the end of Yunus's tactics. 
He had no field-glajss — though he could see better 
without than I could with one of Boss's best — 
and had not the vaguest idea of what was going 
on : if he had got his men into a hole he would 
have left them there shooting till the last man 
dropped. 

Such were Avni and Yunus. If Avni has luck 
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he will die a Pasha — a well-meaning but incom- 
petent Vali, or a safe but timid General of Divi- 
sion. If Yunus has luck he will be shot in a 
frontier scrimmage, a captain at seventy. Ee- 
member that both these men — in that both were 
honest, and sincere, and good-hearted — were ex- 
ceptionally favourable specimens of their class. 
Some of the other Yunuses whimpered over 
wounds that would not take a private out of 
the firing-line. Some of the other Avnis were 
rank cowards. There was a high -officer whom 
we used to call the Turkish military attach^, 
because he was always sitting about with us 
taking notes, and never took any other part in 
the campaign. Riding with him one day from 
Pharsala to Velestino, we came on a village that 
had not yet been occupied by the Turks. We 
were about a dozen armed men — but nothing 
would persuade him to go through the village, 
and he implored us not to go. Of course the 
Greeks came out and salaamed and brought us 
milk to drink, and even Asian, who had promised 
himself at last the bit of Bashi-Bazouking which 
his soul longed for, was constrained to put his 
revolver back again. But the Turk had galloped 
round behind a hill — and met us quite unashamed 
on the other side. Besides this, the worse sort of 
Constantinopolitan was idle, an intriguer, a pecu- 
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lator, and a spy ; and so, according to his oppor- 
tunities, was the worse sort of provincial. 

As for the Generals — excepting only Edhem, 
Seyfoullah, and Riza — they were hopeless, especi- 
ally the Gtenerals of Divisions. All were excellent, 
good fellows; all were insubordinate, sluggish, 
absolutely incapable of combination, ignorant of 
the very range of their guns. When they ought to 
have cut off the Greeks and the Greeks got off, 
they were as pleased as little children. Quite 
honestly they could see no difference between 
destroying the enemy and merely forcing him to 
retreat. Quite honestly they believed each time 
that the Greeks had had a tremendous thrashing, 
and were all but annihilated. They had not the 
least idea of their own losses : how could you 
expect them to estimate those of the enemy ? 

It was a war of hyperbole — a page out of 
*Tartarin de Tarascon.' It had been planned — 
nobody quite knew how — that the enemy was to 
be surrounded and annihilated; the enemy was 
not to be seen anywhere, the Turk was occupying 
his position, and the sun was very hot— why, 
surely, yes, he had been surrounded and annihi- 
lated. Of course. " Ouiy ou% man cher ami, je 
v(ms donne ma parole (Thonneur, la parole (Tun 
aide-de-camp de sa MajestS: Varm4e de Vennemi 

nexiste plus.'' You want to see the dead and 

u 
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prisoners with your own eyes? Dear, dear, 
these English I why, I tell you it is so : yes, I 
saw it mysel£ Dear, dear, these English are 
never satisfied — strange creatiu*es. For himself, 
the Turk was quite satisfied. He believed his 
own fictions whole-heartedly. He sat down, 
looked at his beard for days together, and 
smoked cigarettes and drank cofiee until some 
day somebody discovered that the enemy was 
not annihilated after all. Then the Turk got 
up, collected any troops that were lying about, 
spent a week in making a plan, forgot it as soon 
as it was made, and let the Greeks go again. 
Then again he quite sincerely gave his word of 
honour there were no more Greeks left, and fell 
to contemplating his beard again. 

And the Greeks were scurrying across country 
for their little lives, screaming, " The Turks are 
upon us 1 " Queer war. 
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The strange thing about war is that it is so 
wonderfully like peace. 

Going to war is like coming of age. Tou 
expect to wake up one morning and fiS every- 
thing changed — a new self in a new world. 
You do wake up, and you are veiy much the 
same sort of boy at twenty-one as at twenty. 
So with war. You are rather disappointed to 
find yourself doing exactly the same thmgs in 
war as you do in peace. You wear very much 
the same clothes ; you eat — when you can get it 
— rather more than the same amount of break- 
fast; your disposition is no harder nor blood^ 
thirstier than before. The horrors of war, of 
which you expected so much, leave you quite 
unmoved — just because you did expect so much. 

You wondered whether you would be sick 
when you came across the dead, and you were 
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not even sorry. They were so still and restful 
— ^neither hot nor cold, nor hungry nor thirsty, 
nor tired nor famishing for sleep any more ; it 
was not possible to be very sorry for them. 
Even when death had caught them unawares, 
twisting them awry and gnarling arms and legs, 
they only looked like strange shapes turned out 
of a mould, and you cannot weep for a shape out 
of a mould. When a shell had ripped all the 
features off a face, it was not pleasant to look 
at; but there was nothing human left about 
it to stir compassion. Put it in a Greek trench 
and cover it up; hang up its fez on a peg at 
its head. The poor crumpled fez that used to 
get so carefully blocked and ironed every morn- 
ing in Elassona, — it was so much more pathetic 
than the body. Somebody will cry for the body, 
but not us. There are plenty of bayonets left 
in its battalion; roll up your overcoats, and 
sling on your water-cans, and march, and leave 
it behind. 

The wounded were worse, but even with them 
tragedy soon lost its poignancy. In any other 
army the treatment of them would have been 
an atrocity. As soon as the war was general 
and wounded were plenty the ambulance service 
broke down utterly. A man was -hit at six in 
the morning. One of the rare surgeons, or else 
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a comrade, tied up the place with a handker- 
chief, and left water, if there was any, at his 
side. There he lay in the sun till nightfall 
When it was dark, and the Greeks had begun 
retreating, his comrades came back with a pony 
and a pack - saddle. The wounded man was 
hoisted on — clinging with his hands to the 
pommel if he could ; if not, spread - eagled on 
his belly and tied with ropes. So he stiunbled 
on aU night, ten or twenty or thirty miles to 
the hospital. Arrived there — unless he had the 
luck to get into the Ottoman Bank Hospital, 
with expert Swiss and French and Turkish sur- 
geons — the army doctor prodded at him with 
a probe. By the time the limb was a bundle 
of bleeding ribbons it was nearly an even chance 
that the bullet would be worried out. And when 
he saw the bullet the bleeding bundle turned 
peacefully over and went to sleep. He had seen 
with his own eyes that the bullet was out, — that 
was all right. And in three weeks he was on 
his legs again. Why not? He never touched 
liquor in his life, and seldom saw meat; his 
blood was clean and sweet, his muscles lean and 
hard, his nerves he had never heard of in his 
life. Why should he ever die? 

With the dead gone out of the world of human 
sympathy, and the wounded beginning to heal 
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up £rom the moment they were hit, there was 
little enough left to draw the line between war 
and peace. Not even in action* It was inter- 
esting to see masses of men trying to kill each 
other, but not surprising : you knew before that 
this was what they did in war. It was more 
surprising to see them sit about and talk and 
smoke through the best part of an engagement, 
quite unperturbed. And a cigarette tasted no 
better and no worse in war than in peace. 

I had a sort of silly idea that they put civil- 
ians away during war-time. It was pleasant, 
then, to see elderly gentlemen in flame-coloured 
night-gowns and rainbow -coloured turbans, sit- 
ting about watching the battle, smoking cigaar- 
ettes, and applauding well -placed shells as if 
they were late cuts to the boundary. One day 
when I was watching a side-issue of a fight on 
a stony hill, a slim gentleman with an umbrella 
came up and saluted me. It was my banker, 
who had shut up his bank and his tobacco- 
monopoly business and come out to spend a 
quiet afternoon with the war. 

Yet war was still like coming of age. One day 
you start thinking and you suddenly see that 
some time, somehow — ^you don't know when or 
how — ^you have really become a man : the boy 
of twenty is gone, and there is a new self in 
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his place. So once more with war. Gradually, 
imperceptibly, there was an utter difference after 
all. You saw it much better when you got 
into the enemy's country. The preoccupations 
of peace had imperceptibly ceased to preoccupy ; 
things that mattered everything had ceased to 
matter in the least. The sum of it was that 
everything artificial, conventional, social, had 
vanished, and you were left the bare, natural 
man. Not absolutely so, perhaps, in a corre- 
spondent's case, for civilisation naturally hung 
longest roujid headquarters; but even for a 
correspondent very nearly so. It no longer 
mattered what your clothes looked like; but 
it mattered as it had never mattered before 
that they were not too hot in the sun and 
not too cold in the night wind. Bread was a 
food that you never set much store by before, 
and perhaps it may be true that it contains 
less nourishment than cocoa, chocolate, or beef- 
lozenges. But bread fills up the empty stomach 
while the other things do not, and the empty 
stomach howled aloud to be filled. And so you 
searched diligently for common, vulgar bread, 
or soldier's dog-biscmt for that matter. Your 
stomach had to be filled. In peace there are 
hosts of people whose business it is to make 
it easy for you to fill your stomach at the 
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proper time. In war they are all gone, and 
you have got to see to filling it yourself when 
it needs it. 

In peace, if you have rheumatism, you re- 
member Elliman's Embrocation and St Jacob's 
Oil. You buy some, and presently say it has 
cured you. In war you haven't got EUiman's 
Embrocation and St Jacob's Oil, so you just leave 
it alone and let nature cure you — like a savage. 

Tou come back to the common, natural division 
of day and night. We civilised English people 
have superseded day and night. We have got 
curtains to shut out the morning sun and electric 
lamps to supplement the stars. But in war 
marching and shooting can only be satisfactorily 
done by daylight, and there is no daylight to 
spare. So marching and shooting begin as soon 
as there is light to march and shoot by, and if 
you are not awake by then you will miss it. 
And if you have not suppered yourself and found 
your sleeping-place and looked to your horses by 
nightfall, you will lose supper and bed and horses 
together. There is nothing left then but to go to 
sleep, which you have been hungering to do half 
the day. So you go to sleep when it begins to 
get dark, and you get up as soon as it begins to 
get light — ^just like a savage. 

It is in this return to the naked state of nature 
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that consist both the charm and the devilishness 
of war. The charm you will understand readily. 
War is the only quite complete holiday that has 
yet been invented. Perhaps you realise it best 
when your tailor's bill, after a devious and pre- 
carious journey of three weeks or so, is delivered 
to you on the morning of an engagement. How 
utterly pointless is the absurd little scrawl ! 
What in the world has it to do with anybody ? 
Bills, debts, taxes, business — yes, and engage- 
ments, etiquette, matters of public interest, meal- 
times, the law of the land, respectable clothes, 
return of post, hours of the day, days of the 
week, days of the month — all the complex 
civilised tyranny summed up in the word 
"arrangements" — you are free of it alL You 
have to eat and drink, to keep yourself warm, to 
get from one place to another, and, so far as is 
compatible with doing your duty, to avoid being 
shot. That is all. Tou feel in war as you feel 
when you have got your clothes off — alone with 
your naked untrammelled self. 

Yet it is this suspension of everything which 
has validity in time of peace that makes the 
devilish cruelty of war. If nature, in the 
absence of Elliman and St Jacob, cannot keep 
you from rheumatic fever, why, then, as like as 
not, you have to die. You never did any harm 
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to the Greek gunners over there, but their shell 
won't turn aside from you for that. You get rid 
of arrangements when you don't want them, but 
then they won't come and help you when you do. 
Crueller still is it to see peace trying to go 
on by the side of war. It is an intoxicating 
privilege to be able to ride straight across a field 
of young vines in war-time, but after all the vines 
were planted for purposes of peace. You cut 

green com for your horses — ^you have to — but 

» 

you can't help thinking of the man who ploughed 
and sowed and will never reap. During the first 
battle of Yelestino I saw a hen go, business-like, 
into a bam, and after a little while come out, her 
cackle shrilling triiunphantly over the grinding 
musketry and banging guns. By evening the 
bam was burned, and the egg with it ; the hen 
was plucked and on the fire. It was a small 
thing, but it seemed hard that she should have 
been put to the trouble of laying that last pur* 
poseless egg. 

Saddest of all were the foals. The new-dropped 
foals, whose mothers had been taken straight 
away to carry cartridges, went trotting up and 
dowl the^ of mJh caUbg for thel You 
knew the dightly querulous, expectant expres- 
sion of a foal's hairy little face. The haby was 
getting very hungry and tired. He was quite 



